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WILLIAM BURTON; 


OR, THE BOY WHO WOULD BE A SAILOR. 


Witiram Burton was a bright, intelligent 
boy, the son of a Connecticut farmer. The 
neighbours all agreed that he could plough bet- 
ter than any man in his native county ; and it 
was a common proverb to say, “as neat as 
William Burton’s garden.” He was an extreme- 
ly industrious boy. The only relaxation he 
allowed himself was reading, and attending an 
evening school, that was kept in the village 
where he resided. He seldom visited, except 
at the house of Mr. James Hall, who lived but 
« few rods from his father’s dwelling. Mary 
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Hall, just two years younger than himself, at- 
tended the same evening school ; and whenever 
the weather was stormy, or the snow deep, 
William always asked her to ride in his sleigh, 
or pung, as it was called. She was an active, 
blooming girl; with cheeks as red as health and 
industry could make them, and a beautiful ex- 
pression of kindness and good-nature, that 
always lighted up her face like sunshine. Wil- 
liam and Mary seemed to each. other like bro- 
ther and sister ; for they had been playmates 
from their earliest infancy,—they had always 
attended the same sechool,—and Mary’s own 
and only brother, seven years older than herself, 
was generally absent at sea. Mrs. Burton loved 
Mary as if she had been her own daughter ; the 
sound of her light footsteps always made her 
feel happy ; and she would smile affectionately 
as she said, ‘‘ There comes my little busy bee?” 
Mary well deserved the good opinion of her 
friends ; for she was uncommonly capable and 
industrious—fond of her work, and fond of her 
books—and always busy with one or the other. 
William was extremely attached to her. The 
best berries and the finest flowers were always 


given to his mother; and the next best were 
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always reserved for “little busy bee.” Many 
and many a pleasant ride they had home from 
school, during the winter’s evenings, when the 
earth was all covered with snow, and the frosty 
trees danced and sparkled in the moon-beams. 
Sometimes they repeated their lessons, and 
puzzled each other with curious questions in 
arithmetic ; and sometimes they talked about 
brother Silas, and the wonderful things he would 
bring home, after a two year’s voyage. 

Mr. Hall’s parlour was already well filled with 
shells, and coral, and war-clubs from the Sand- 
wich Islands, and carved boxes, and painted 
glass from China. The sight of these things, 
and the frequent conversations he heard about 
Silas’s adventures, inspired William with an 
earnest desire to become a sailor. Having once 
taken this thought into his head, it grew strong- 
er and stronger every day. He borrowed all 
the books of voyages he could hear of for miles 
round, and all his leisure moments were em- 
ployed in making little imitations of Otaheite 
canoes, and New-Zealand spears. At last, he 
confessed to his father, that his happiness de- 
pended upon going to sea. Mr. Burton was 
very sorry to hear this; he represented to him 
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how happy he was at home, and how much 
hardship and suffering he would have to endure 
if he became a sailor; his mother wept and 
begged of him to give up the idea; she asked 
him who would take care of the farm when his 
father was old, and what she should do fora 
son to wait upon her, if he persisted in leaving 
them. ‘‘Oh, Mary will wait upon you, mother,” 
replied William; ‘‘ you know she loves you as 
well as she does her.own mother.” ‘‘ That is 
true,” said the old lady ; ‘‘ but she can’t make 
your place good, William ; and then how lone- 
some poor Mary will be. You have always 
been together since you were little babies; and 
I am sure it will almost break her kind heart, if 
you go away.” Mrs. Burton wiped her eyes, as 
she spoke, and laying her hand affectionately 
on his head, she added, ‘‘ William, if you love 
your mother, you will make up your mind to stay 
at home.” 

The boy was impressed by the tender solem. 
nity of her manner, and he resolved to think 
no more about being a sailor. But he ha 
already thought too much about it, to drive i 
easily from his mind. When Silas Hall camx 
home, a few months after, William was wit] 
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him constantly, listening to his entertaining 
stories, with an eagerness that greatly distressed 
his kind-hearted parents. From this time he 
became less cheerful than usual, he lost his ap- 
petite, and seemed to be constantly struggling 
with some inward trouble. At last, Mr. Burton 
said to his wife, “‘ My dear Judith, it is plain 
our boy has set his heart upon being a sailor ; 
and I am afraid no good will come of crossing 
his inclination. We had better let him go one 
voyage ; and perhaps, by that time, he may 
grow tired of it himself.” Mrs. Burton was a 
discreet woman, and she at once perceived it 
was best to adopt the plan her husband pro- 
posed. ‘The tender parents told William that 
they consented to his becoming a sailor; andal- 
though he little guessed how many sighs and tears 
it cost them, he felt a good deal of sorrow mingle 
with his joy. He was an affectionate, disinter- 
ested boy; and something within told him it 
was wrong to indulge his own inclinations at 
the expense of giving others pain. For a few 
days, it was difficult to tell how he would de- 
cide; but his love of adventure finally conquer- 
ed his love of home. His father, deeming it 
best for him to goa short voyage at first, obtain- 
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ed a situation for him on board a vessel bound 
to Santa-Cruz. 

Mary Hall, who had never passed a week in 
her life without seeing William, was very sad, 
when she heard he was going away. ‘If I 
could only persuade Silas to stay at home,” said 
she, ‘‘ I should not feel so unhappy ; but to have 
them both go away is too much. I shan’t take 
any more comfort going after berries, or riding 
in the sleigh; and who shall I have to bring me 
books to read, or to tell me stories, now?” Si- 
las and William tried to comfort her by telling 
her how soon they should return, and how many 
pretty things they would bring her. But Mary 
only cried, and said she loved them a great deal 
better than all the pretty things in the world. 
‘And so dol love you,’ answered William ; 
‘*] am sure there is nobody but my mother that 
I love better than I do you, Mary ; but it is silly 
for you to take on so, just because I am going 
to see a little of the world.” ‘‘ But you may be 
shipwrecked,” said Mary. ‘‘ Fiddle, faddle !”’ 
exclaimed Silas, who was a merry, careless lad; 
“and if he stays at home, perhaps the old cow 
will hook him. I never saw a woman yet, that 
had a speck of courage.” 
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Mary did not like to be laughed at; so she 
dried her tears, and said not another word about 
shipwrecks and disasters. She busied herself 
in making shirts for Silas, and in packing up 
such of her books as she thought William would 
like the best. These, with two large cakes and 
a cheese, which Mrs. Hall had made for him, 
were given to William the day he came to bid 
them good-bye. 

‘‘T have put Robinson Crusoe among the 
books,” said Mary ; “‘ because if you are cast 
away on a desert island, you may want to re- 
member every thing Crusoe did.” ‘ Why, Ma- 
ry, 1 am only going to Santa-Cruz,” replied 
William ; ‘‘ and there are no desert islands on 
the way. I shall be back again before the pet 
lamb is a year old ; and that will be but little 
while, you know.” ‘I hope it will be so,” 
said Mary; “‘ but Santa-Cruz seems to me a 
great way off; and though you and Silas do 
laugh at me, I can’t help thinking sometimes 
that you never will come back again.” The 
tears came in Mary’s eyes as she talked; and 
William, stout as he was, had to turn away sud- 
denly to keep from crying. 

To part from his mother was a still harder 
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task. All her kindness and all her love for him 
rushed on his memory ; and when he spoke to 
her, his voicé was very soft and low, because his 
heart was so full. 

She put a Bible into his hands at parting, and 
said, ‘‘ Keep that as long as you live, my son ; 
and never let a day pass without reading at 
least a verse or two init. There is that be- 
tween its two covers which will support you 
through all tribulations.” William went through 
all his farewells without a tear. He patted the 
calf, and fed the pet lamb, and shook hands 
with Mary, and kissed his mother, and then 
sprung lightly into the wagon, which was to 
convey him and his father, and his friend Silas, 
to Hartford; his hand trembled a little, and his 
heart swelled ; but he checked his tears until 
he looked back and saw his good mother stand- 
ing on the door-step watching for the last glimpse 
of the wagon, as it slowly rolled away ; and then 
he could contain himself no longer—he hid his 
face in his hands, and sobbed like an infant. 
His father, in hopes of disuading him from his 
purpose, told him that he might still return 
home, if he chose; for he could easily get him 
excused. He was then thinking so much of his 
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mother, and of his pleasant rides with Mary, 
that I do think he would have gone back, had 
not Silas watched him so anxiously. He brush- 
ed away his tears, and smiling said, “‘ You have 
ofien told me, father, that it was not a good 
sign for boys to change their minds—I have 
not changed mine. Silas said he felt just se 
the first time he ever left home; but he has got 
over it now.” 

In a few minutes, William brightened up 
and they all talked cheerfully together during 
the rest of the ride. 

Parting with his father was a fresh trial; but 
it cost him less pain than his first farewell; for , 
there were not so many things around him, to 
remind him of home and childhood. 

On board the ship all was novelty, and he 
thought he should be perfectly happy ; but he 
soon found it was otherwise. The smell of the 
vessel made him sick, the ropes took the skin 
off his hands, and the rough sailors laughed at 
his awkwardness, and called him a “ land-lub- 
ber.” 

During the first half of his voyage, he had in 
fact a great many miserable hours. Had it not 
been for Silas Hall, he would have been perfectly 
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wretched; and even he, being a thoughtless 
young man, and very fond of fun, would some- 
times join in the laugh against the “ Jand-lub- 


) 


ber. 
By degrees, however, William became expert 


in his new duties, and learned to enjoy himself 
as the other sailors did. 

When he returned home, after a prosperous 
voyage, his inclination for a sea-faring life was 
not in the least abated. 

He brought home a new gown for his mother, 
and a neat little basket for Mary, filled with 
such curiosities as he had been able to pick up 
in the island. Among these was a necklace 
made of the hard, black seeds of the Soap tree ; 
so called, because the seed-vessel contains a 
substance which answers all the purposes of 
soap. Another curiosity was the large seed- 
vessel of the Sand-box tree, which being strip- 
ped of its husk, and highly varnished, made a 
beautiful sand-box. The sides were finely 
curled and fluted, and the ends were perforated 
with very neatly cut holes. When made into a 
sand-box, one of these ends was sealed up, and 
the other answered nicely for the sand to pass 
through. William told her that if it had not 
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been varnished immediately after the husk was 
taken off, it would have burst into a dozen 
pieces ; for this seed-vessel has an expansive 
power, like that of the Touch-me-not; and when 
it explodes, it makes a noise like a pistol. 

His short visit at home passed very pleasant- 
ly. He had not half time enough to tell all the 
new things he had seen, and ask all the ques- 
tions he wanted to ask. 

His next voyage was to Liverpool; and this 
time he was separated from his friend Silas, who 
sailed about the same time for Rio Janeiro. 
He returned in safety from his second voyage, 
and found all well at home. He brought his 
mother and Mary several small presents; the 
most curious of which was a perfect little pair 
of scissors, no longer than a cambric needle, 
Not finding another opportunity that suited him, 
he remained at home several months, during 
which time Silas came home for a few days. 

The three young friends were constantly to- 
gether; and though Mary loved her brother 
dearly, I think it would have made her blush * 
to have asked her whether she loved him better 
than William. One day, when they had been 
walking down by the pond to gather lilies, Silas 
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met them loitering along and looking very hap- 
py. He stopped, and with a very roguish glance 
said, ‘‘ William, you used to love Mary almost 
as well as your mother—Do you now?” ‘The 
young eouple blushed very deeply, and both felt 
in their hearts that they were dearer to each 
other than brother and sister. Then Mary sud- 
denly grew bashful; she did not look William 
in the face when she spoke to him, and when 
she wanted anything done, she asked Silas to 
do it. For several days they shunned each 
other, as if they had been offended. But one 
day, when William went te bring home the pet 
lamb and her little ones, he met Mary in the 
fields, and told the sweet girl that he loved her 
with more than a brother’s love, and should 
never be happy without she consented to be his 
wife. Mary was very modest, but very frank. 
She readily acknowledged that she loved Wil- 
liam better than any body else in the world, and 
that she would consent to be his wife, if their 
parents had no objection. 

As soon as she reached home, she told her 
mother what William had said, and how happy 
she was ; for Mary’s conduct was governed by 
such perfect principles of purity and rectitude, 
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that she never had anything to conceal from 
her mother. The parents were all pleased with 
the news ; indeed it had always been the che- 
rished wish of their hearts to see their dear chil- 
dren urrited, when they had arrived at a suitable 
age. ‘To be sure, they thought them too young 
at present, William being but nineteen, and 
Mary but seventeen years ofage ; but they had 
always been distinguished for discretion, and an 
early maturity of character, which made them 
seem older than they really were. 

Mrs. Burton was particularly rejoiced at the 
engagement of the young people. She knew 
that Mary was a very sweet-tempered, industri- 
ous girl, who would keep her house as neat as 

‘ax-work, and always be kind and affectionate 
to her husband ; and beside all this, she hoped 
William loved her so well, that he never again 
would wish to leave her for the dangers of the 
sea. , 

But she was mistaken. When a love of 
rambling has once been indulged, it is very dif- 
ficult to conquer. One of William’s sea-faring 
companions wrote him word that a beautiful 
vessel, called the Sea-Gull, was about to sail for 
the Sandwich Islands, and that he never would 
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have a better chance to see that famous race of 
savages, of whom Captain Cooke had given such 
an interesting account. William had always 
had a strong desire to visit the islands of the 
Pacific ; and he said, as he was yet too young 
to be married, he would take just-one voyage 
more, and then return to settle on the farm for 
life. ‘‘Capt. Cooke was murdered at those very 
islands,” said Mary, looking down to hide the 
tears that were gathering in her eyes. “I re- 
member that,” replied William; ‘‘ but the people 
are almost civilized now; white people trade 
with them, and even live there in perfect safe- 
ty.” ‘‘ But what good can it do for you to go, 
William?” asked Mary; ‘‘ you have read all 
there is to know about them.” ‘I shall lay up 
some money,” replied William. ‘‘ But we do 
not want money,” answered the contented girl ; 
“we have every thing for our comfort, and a 
king need not wish for more.” 

“The fact is, I have set my heart upon go- 
ing,” replied William; ‘and now don’t try to 
make me feel unhappy about it, that’s a good 
girl.” Mary could not resist this appeal. She 
never afterward said anything against his pro- 
ject, but employed herself in preparing every 
thing comfortable for his voyage. 
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His mother could not so easily become recon- 
ciled to the separation. She seemed more dis- 
itressed than she had been at first. Her love to 
her only son increased to such a degree, and 
poured itself forth in such a multitude of affec- 
tionate attentions, that it became almost painful 
to him. Once he awoke at midnight and found 
her standing by his bedside, shading the light 
with her hand, and looking earnestly upon him 
with a mingled expression of love and anxiety. 

She kissed him, and bade him good night, 
saying she had dreamed of seeing him struggling 
alone in the sea, and she could not go to help 
him. 

This incident affected the young man very 
much. He never forgot the expression of her 
face. I wonder such an affectionate son had 
the heart to go to sea, when he knew how many 
anxious hours it would give his poor mother, 
and his gentle Mary. But he did go; and his 
friends tried to bear it as cheerfully as they 
could. His mother’s farewell words were, “‘ Re- 
member your poor old mother, William, when 
in a distant land ; and never part with the Bible 
she gave you.” 

The young sailor Whispered to Mary, ‘I 
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shall come back before two years are gone, and 
then we will be so happy.” ‘The kind-hearted 
girl only replied by covering her face with her 
hands, and bursting into tears. 

William turned slowly and reluctantly away ; 
the last glimpse of his home was the waving of 
handkerchiefs, which were gradually lost in the 
distance ; and then he did indeed feel all alone. 

* * * * * * 

This voyage was not doomed to be as fortu- 
nate as the preceding ones. The Captain was 
cruel and tyrannical, and the crew were disor- 
derly. William, disgusted with their proceed- 
ings, a thousand times wished himself at his 
happy and peaceful home. 

Things grew worse and worse on board the 
vessel. I will not describe the details of what 
took place; for I do not love to write, or read, 
about wickedness. 

The crew murdered the captain and all the 
other officers, and threw them overboard. Wil- 


liam would have given all he had in the world | 


to have prevented this dreadful business ; but 
he could do nothing to save the miserable vic- 
tims. If he had moved, or even spoken a word 
against their proceedings, they would have kill- 
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ed him too. The officers being dead, the crew 
became more riotous than ever. ‘They were in- 
toxicated more than half the time. ‘They were 
afraid to go to the Sandwich Islands, for fear of 
being taken up by some of their countrymen 
there, on suspicion of having murdered their 
officers; and had they wished to go to their 
destined Fort, not one of them knew how to 
steer the vessel, and no one was willing to obey. 

During this gloomy period, how often William 
thought of his kind mother and his affectionate 
Mary. He seldom lay down for the night with- 
out thinking how he had waked and found his 
mother watching him with such depth of love. 
He solemnly resolved, if God pleased to spare 
his life, and restore him safely to his family, 
that he would never Jeave them more. The 
only consolation ‘he had left in his forlorn con- 
dition, was the company of the young man who 
had written to urge him to undertake this ill- 
fated voyage. He was a sober, good-hearted 
lad, who never joined in the brutal excesses of 
his associates. 

William and he held many a counsel together 
in private; and they both agreed to run away 
from the vessel whenever the crew landed ; for 
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they felt certain that their fate could not be 
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worse than it would be if they remained among 
such wicked and desperate men. 

After drifting about for some weeks, they 
came within sight of along group of islands, 
which proved to be the Mulgrave Islands, in 
about the middle of the Pacific Ocean, and a 
few degrees north of the equator. A near ap- 
proach showed pleasant groves of cocoa-nut and 
bread-fruit trees, with a few Indian cottages 
sprinkled here and there. As the crew were 
greatly in want of fresh water, they resolved to 
land on one of the islands. As soon as the Sea- 
Gull was observed from the shore, the natives 
began to put off in their boats. ‘They were at 
first rather afraid; but one of them being tempt- 
ed to come on board, received some glass beads 
and old nails, which pleased him mightily. 
This encouraged the others to come within 
speaking distance, and a friendly intercourse 
was soon established. The crew then put off 
from the Sea-Gull in boats, in search of fresh 
provisions and water. The Mulgrave Group 
are surrounded, as most of the Pacific Islands 
are, with large recfs of coral, which make it 
very difficult to come near the shore. In con- 
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sequence of this, the crew of the Sea-Gull, could 
not approach the land for the purpose of fasten- 
ing their boats ; and if they were left unfastened, 
there was danger of their drifting out into the 
open sea. The savages perceiving this, seized 
hold of the rope, and diving down into the 
water, tied it fast to a strong branch of coral. 
This is a rude way of casting anchor; but it is 
very safe, and well suited to their reefy shores. 

The Mulgrave Group presents a very pictur- 
esque appearance. It consists of long, narrow 
islets, with reefs of coral, and spots of verdure 
interspersed, dotted with clumps of cocoa-nut 
and bread-fruit trees, and pretty little wigwams, 
made of sticks interwoven with leaves. 

The nutives were very friendly and obliging. 
They would run after the white men ali day 
long, with their arms full of socoa-nuts and 
bread-fruit, in hopes of getting a few rusty nails 
in return. William and his friend, John Gordon, 
were much troubled to hear the wicked crew 
say they liked the place so much, that they in- 
tended to build a town, and spend their lives 
there. When they first heard this determina- 
tion, they almost despaired of escaping from 
them ; but William said, ‘‘ Let us keep quiet, 
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and trust in God. He will prepare the way for 
us, if we resign ourselves to his will.’’ 

His mother’s Bible was now invaluable to 
him; he read in it every day, and its blessed 
contents filled him with hope and strength. 
The crew erected a tent on shore, in which 
they placed the tools and provisions from the 
Sea-Gull. Had they treated the natives with 
justice and kindness, I dare say they might 
have been very happy in these quiet and beau- 
tiful islands. But they were bad men,—vio- 
lent in their passions, and frequently crazy with 
intoxication. William Burton and John Gor- 
don were the only ones who dealt gently with 
the savages. They never spoke to them in 
anger, and made them several trifling presents 
to conciliate their good will. William gave 
the chief’s wife a bright yellow cotton handker- 
chief, with a picture of Washington in the 
middle, and never was a Duchess half so proud 
of a coronet of diamonds. In the excess of 
her joy she threw her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him as eagerly as a little child would 
have done. 

This method of testifying her gratitude was 
not very pleasing to the young man; for the 
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naked arms of the savage were well smeared 
with cocoa-nut oil, which sends forth a most 
nauseous smell; and Burton’s coat and vest 
were well nigh ruined by her embrace. Some 
of the crew would have been in a great rage at 
this; but Burton knew the old woman meant 
it kindly, and he did not show the least dis- 
pleasure. Gordon gave the chief a small hatch- 
et, for which he returned a great heap of cocoa- 
nuts. The next day, he gave the chief’s little 
daughter about seven or eight years old, a 
string of red glass beads; and it would have 
amused you to have seen how the little creature 
capered, and clapped her hands. 

A few hours after she received her present, 
Tamahoogah (that was the little girl’s name) 
came running toward Burton with a straw mat, 
which her mother had woven, and which she 
made signs that he must accept. He took it 
very gratefully, because he thought it would 
make her happy, to see that her present was 
valued. The straw was indeed beautifully 
white, and the workmanship was elegant. The 
edge was ornamented with black diamonds, 
worked with straw, that had been coloured with 
the husk of the cocoa-nut. The women wear 
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two of these mats tied about the waist with a 
beautiful round cord of braided straw. They 
ornament themselves with necklaces and brace- 
lets of shell, some of which are really tasteful ; 
and when they can obtain bright flowers they 
make them into wreaths, with which they deco- 
rate their heads. The men wear long bunches 
of grass made of the bark of a running vine. 
These bunches are of a reddish colour, and do 
not look unlike a horse’s mane. They like- 
wise wear ornaments made of whale’s teeth and 
shells.. They are of moderate stature, and 
generally very finely formed. Their deport- 
ment is manly, and their walk very majestic. 
Their countenances were intelligent, their fea- 
tures comely, and their complexion not very 
dark. They have long glossy hair, which is 
always tied very neatly on the top of their 
heads. They are very remarkable for white, 
even teeth, and a sweet breath, which may be 
attributed to their simple and healthy mode of 
life. 

They appeared to be an innocent and amia- 
ble set of people; and had all the white men 
been as good as Burton and Gordon, they 
might have associated together in safety and 


peace. 
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But the wicked crew would steal their 
cocoa-nuts, and refuse to give them anything 
in return. The natives, encouraged by this 
bad example, stole muskets and hatchets from 
the tents. The white men fired at one of the 
thieves, and killed him. This provoked the 
savages, and they came in great numbers with 
stones, and spears, pointed with sharp fish- 
bones, to kill the white men. The chief laid 
hold of Burton, and dragged him into the 
bushes; and an old man treated Gordon in the 
same manner. Both of them expected to be 
murdered ; but they soon discovered that they 
had been hidden among the bushes to be safe, 
till the massacre was over. Every other indi- 
vidual of the crew perished by the hands of the 
exasperated natives. Lugoma, the chief, sig- 
nified by signs, and by the few words which 
Gordon’s former visits to the Pacific Islands 
enabled him to understand, that Burton must 
live with him to do his work, and Gordon must 
serve the old man who had saved his life. It 
was a desolate lot thus to be cut off from all 
intercourse with white men, and obliged to be- 
come servants to savages; but their situation 
was much better than they had had reason to 
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24 
hope; and with sincere hearts they devoutly 
returned thanks to God for their preservation. 

William Burton was very fortunate in the 
master he served. Lugoma loved him as if he 
had been his own son. He gave him plenty to 
eat, and never required him to work too hard. 
He looked upon him as a Superior Being, and 
seemed to think he knew every thing. The 
chief’s hut was clean and comfortable, about 
ten or fifteen feet high, with a sort of garret, 
separated from the room beneath by a floor of 
sticks thickly interwoven with leaves. The 
lower floor was paved with the finest pieces of 
coral. A clump of cocoa-nut and bread-fruit 
trees spread their waving tops and broad green 
leaves above it, filling the mind with ideas of 
abundance and beauty. Near the hut was a 
small space of ground, which was tabooed, 7. e. 
consecrated. It was the burial place of the 
island chiefs. At the head of each grave was 
a cocoa-nut tree, bound round with dry leaves, 
to show that no man must touch the fruit. 
Little Tamahoogah, who followed Burton like 
a shadow, accompanied him and her father to 
this sacred spot, begging him at every step not 
to tread on the graves of her ancestors. 
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Burton took great pains to please them in 
this, and in all other respects. He never gave 
them offence but once, and that was through 
ignorance of their customs. As he sat at work 
one day, mending a fishing net, he whistled a 
tune. Upon this, every one of the family be- 
gan to shriek and howl; and Lugoma hastily 
rose, and covered his mouth with his hand. 
Burton afterward found that they had a great 
dread of whistling, because they thought it 
would bring the spirits of the dead about their 
houses. Heever after refrained from whistling ; 
for he did not wish to frighten the ignorant 
creatures, whom he could not instruct. But 
the savages were not always quite as attentive 
to his feelings, as he was to theirs. He found 
every metal button stripped from his clothes, 
and he afterward saw them worn as necklaces. 
He did not care very much about this. He 
could do very well without buttons in such a 
place as the Mulgrave Islands; and he remem- 
bered that these simple creatures had never 
been taught any better, and that an old brass 
button was as valuable in their eyes, as a ruby 
would be to us. But he was not quite as pa- 
tient when a boy ran off with one of his striped 


mittens, into which Mary Hall had knit his 
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name. He ran full speed after the thief, but 
he could not overtake him. When he told 
Lugoma of his loss, he either could not, or 
would not, understand him. He never saw his 
mitten again. This made him more careful of 
his other treasures. He kept them carefully 
hid among the leaves of the garret floor; and 
the first time he and Gordon were trusted out 
alone, they buried the other mitten, which was 
likewise marked with his name, a little locket 
containing some of Mary’s hair, a purse be- 
longing to Gordon, and ten Spanish dollars. 
The only things he ventured to keep about him 
were the Bible his mother had given him, and 
Mary Hall’s Robinson Crusoe. Gordon was 
less fortunate than his companion in captivity. 
He was treated kindly: but the old man who 
had saved his life was wretchedly poor. His 
family lived upon a kind of food, called bup, 
and even of this they had not halfenough. The 
bup-tree is from twenty to thirty feet high, and 
not more than six inches in diameter. It 
stands on several roots, or prongs, by which it 
is propped up two or three feet from the 
ground. The fruit exactly resembles a pine- 
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apple. When ripe, it has a nauseous perfume, 
and a cloying taste. When half-ripe, it is baked 
under hot stones, and eaten. Some eat it raw. 
The juice has a sweet taste like that of a green 
corn-stalk. The knowledge of this tree would 
be invaluable to shipwrecked seamen, as it is 
found everywhere in the Pacific Islands, and 
will sustain life when nothing else can be 
found. 

Gordon would have liked it very well for a 
variety; but he had nothing else to eat, and 
not enough even of that. Being obliged to 
work very hard, he soon grew sickly, and lost 
his strength. Many plans of escape were 
formed by him and Burton; but it was impossi- 
ble to execute them. The natives had burned 
the Sea-Gull, after stripping her of every bit of 
iron and rag of cloth. It was dangerous to put 
out to sea ina canoe, without pilot or compass; 
and even if they had ventured to do so, the 
savages, in their rude but very swift sailing 
boats, would soon have overtaken them. By 
degrees they abandoned all thoughts of such 
projects ; and concluded to wait patiently till 
some European vessel should visit their lonely 
and unfrequented residence. 
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Burton’s situation was tolerably comfortable, 
in every respect except separation from the 
friends he loved; but poor Gordon was literally 
starving to death. As soon as they acquired 
the Janguage, so as to make themselves under- 
stood, Burton besought Lugoma to take his 
wretched companion into his employ, telling 
him that it was the only way to save his life. 
Lugoma at first said that he had not bread-fruit 
and cocoa-nuts for another person; but he 
finally consented. 

And now the friends were happier than they 
had been at any time since they left home. 
The two books were indeed a treasure. They 
spent hours and hours over them in the priva- 
cy of their little garret. For many months 
they succeeded in keeping them hid from the 
natives ; but Lugoma one day caught Gordon 
looking at the pictures in Robinson Crusoe. 
He had no idea what the book was; but he 
seemed very much frightened, and snatching it 
out of his hand, he instantly tore it into a mil- 
lion of pieces. 

When they remonstrated with him, he said 
there was witchcraft in it, and it would bring 
the spirits of the dead about his hut. Having 
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caught sight of the Bible, he would have treat- 
ed this in the same manner, had not Burton 
told him it would make the Great Spirit very 
angry if he destroyed it. This alarmed him so 
much, that he did not touch it. Soon after, his 
little daughter Tamahoogah fell sick and died. 
The superstitious chief thought the Great 
Spirit had killed her, because he had torn 
Robinson Crusoe ; and from that time the sight 


| of the Bible made him tremble, and he did not 
" dare to contradict the white men. He seemed 
_ to think they knew every thing in the universe, 
) and could do every thing. 


Burton tried to teach him about God, who 
made all and sustained all; but he never could 
find out whether he understood what he said. 
One day, in order to try whether he had any 
idea of a Superior Being, he asked him who 
made it thunder. Lugoma looked up with 
great simplicity, and answered ‘I suppose you 
can make it thunder.” 

Little Tamahoogah was buried beside her 
ancestors. A cocoa-nut tree, bound with 
withered leaves, was placed at the head of the 
grave. The body was borne on sticks to the 
place of interment, followed by a large con- 
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course of friends, who moved along in a disor- 
derly manner, sometimes howling and lament- 
ing, and sometimes playing funny tricks to 
make each other laugh. When the child was 
buried, a little canoe, with a sail to it, laden 
with bread-fruit and cocoas, was sent off from 
shore with a fair wind, in order, as they said, 
to bear the spirit of the dead away from the 
land of the living. 

The white men were very sorry for Tama- 
hoogah’s death; for she was a cheerful, affec- 
tionate little creature, and very much attached 
to them. She would run up the cocoa-trees 
like a monkey, to gather fruit for them, and 
she took particular pleasure in gathering fresh 
sweet leaves for their pillow. Burton wished 
to carve her name and age on the bark of the 
tree ; but Lugoma would not allow it, for fear 
it would bring her spirit to the hut. Burtea 
and Gordon lived with Lugoma four years ; 
during which time they learned to climb the 
trees as actively as the natives, to strip off the 
hard bark of the cocoa with their teeth, to pad- 
dle a canoe as swiftly, and to fish as expertly as 
the chief himself. They taught the women 
new fashions of braiding straw, and making 
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baskets, and instructed Lugoma in the art of 
raising vegetables in his garden. The Mul- 
grave language became perfectly familiar to 
them, and they were frequently trusted to carry 
messages to the neighbouring chiefs. This life 
would not have been without its charms, had 
not their hearts been sick for home. In the 
solitude of his garret, how often did poor Bur- 
ton think of his mother, when she laid her 
hand so affectionately on his head, and said, 
‘* William, if you love your mother, you will 
make up your mind to stay at home.” How 
often did he think of Mary’s tears, when he 
said to her that he should come back in two 
years, and then “ they should be so happy.” 

His Bible was his greatest, his almost only, 
comfort. He never opened it without thinking 
of his mother. One night, after he had been 
reading it, he fell asleep; and he saw his mo- 
ther standing by his bedside, looking on his face 
with the same fondness and anxiety she had 
done, when she dreamed that he was drowning. 

He started up, and asked Gordon if he had 
seen any one in the room. He could not be- 
lieve it was a dream—it seemed as if her kind 
face had been actually bending over him. 
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This incident made his heart yearn more 
than ever for home. He took every opportu- 
nity to watch the distant ocean, in hopes of 
seeing a vessel. But once, and once only, dur- 
ing four years, did he see a speck on the 
horizon that looked something like a sail. 

Better luck came at last. They were one 
day employed in fishing, according to the 
fashion of the Mulgraves. A stone pen was 
built by the shore; a long line of dried cocoa- 
nut leaves were then spread around, and Bur- 
ton and Gordon waded out beyond the line of 
leaves to drive the fish intothe pen. It is very 
remarkable, that when the fish are once inclos- 
ed in this way, they never attempt to pass the 
line of cocoa leaves, though they might swim 
under them just as well as not. 

While the young men were thus employed, 
Burton clapped his hands and exclaimed, ‘“ A 
ship! aship! an American ship!” His eyes 
did not deceive him. An American ship was 
about to anchor among the Mulgrayes, in 
search of fresh water. Unluckily, Lugoma saw 
it before they did; and immediately came with 
his canoe, and brought Burton and Gordon 
ashore, before their countrymen caught sight 
of them. 
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They were immediately conveyed to the 
garret, and guarded by ten Indians, who had 
orders to put them to death if they attempted 
to escape, or even to speak aloud. The pri- 
soners remained here three days; during which 
time they frequently heard the voices of their 
countrymen in the room below. Once, Wil- 
liam was very sure he heard Silas Hall’s voice; 
and it seemed as if his heart would burst, so 
eager was he to spring into his arms. 

Had it not been for an intervention of 
Providence, perhaps the ship would have left 
the island without any suspicion that two fel- 
low-countrymen were captives there. But God 
so ordered it, that Silas Hall, who was actually 
on board this vessel, bound from Canton to 
New-York, should dig for water at the identical 
spot, where William had buried his mitten and 
other treasures. He started when he saw the 
name of William Burton knit into the mitten ; 
and hastened to make the discovery known to 
his officers. This at once excited the sus- 
picion that the crew of the Sea-Gull had been 
murdered by these savages. Strict inquiry was_ 
made, but they received little or no informa- 
tion. The constant sight of metal buttons, 
nails, &c. convinced them, more and more, 
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that white men had been on the island. At 
last, they threatened the chief if he did not 
make known to thergwhat had become of these 
white men, they would go and bring a large 
ship with guns, that would sink the whole Mul- 
grave Group to the bottom of the ocean. This 
threat alarmed Lugoma. He asked Burton and 
Gordon if the white men spoke true. They 
told him that their countrymen liad guns louder 
than thunder, that would kill twenty men at 
one blow. Lugoma stretched himself up very 
big, and said he would go and fight them with 
his musket. This made Burton laugh; for he 
had nothing but an old rusty musket without 
powder or ball ; but he had such an idea of its 
power, that he thought he could conquer all his 
enemies with it. 

Burton told him that he would have bad luck 
if he did not let him see his countrymen. 
Lugoma asked if his big book told him so. 
Burton put ona very serious look, and told him 
to wait and see if bad luck did not come upon 
upon him. This seemed to frighten the simple 
Chief; and he said he would send him to his 
countrymen if he were not afraid they would 
come and kill his people, for having murdered 
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the crew of the Sea-Gull. Burton tore a blank 
leaf from his Bible, and wrote as follows with - 
a stick and some cocoa-nutdye: ‘Two Ameri- 
cans are here in captivity in the garret of 
Lugoma’s hut. Be resolute in demanding them; 
but give me your word of honour that nota 
native head shall be injured for any past tran- 
sactions: they have been kind to us. W. 
Burton.” 

When he had finished, he held the paper to 
the chief, and told him that he and all his 
people would be safe, if he would carry that to 
the captain of the ship. But Lugoma shrunk 
back, and screamed, ‘‘ Take it away! take it 
away! It will bring the spirits of my fathers to 
my hut.’ Burton then begged that he and 
Gordon might carry it—giving his word of 
honour that no harm should come to him, or 
his people. This was at last agreed upon. 
The timid chief with a troop of followers went 
with him, constantly exclaiming ‘‘ We have lov- 
ed you, and fed you; and you must not deceive 
us.” 

The sailors did not recognize their captive 
countrymen, when they came in sight; for the 
tropical sun had made them almost as dark as 
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the Indians; they wore mats around their 
bodies, and their hair was tied upon the top of 
their heads. When Burton exclaimed, “ here 
we are!’’ it sent a thrill to every heart. They 
eagerly gathered round him. But he, having 
caught sight of Silas Hall, in a boat at a little 
distance from shore, rushed into the water, 
leaped into the boat, and throwing his arms 
round his friend’s neck, he burst into tears. 
His first question, as soon as he could speak, 
was, ‘“ How are they all at home? O home! 
that blessed word, it makes the heart of man 
leap like the heart of a little child.” ‘‘ Weli— 
all well,’”’ said Silas; and his own voice was so 
‘choked that he could hardly speak. ‘‘ And 
Mary, and mother, God bless them,’’ exclaim- 
ed William. Silas repeated his assurance that 
all was well when he left home. For a few 
minutes, William was really delirious with 
emotion. He did not know what he said. He 


jumped, and clapped his hands, and laughed, 
and cried all in a minute; nor could he be 
quieted, until he had had a hearty fit of sobbing. 
Gordon, though deeply affected, was less so 
than his friend. Lugoma looked on them both 
with utter astonishment. He did not know 
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what to make of their proceedings. At first he 
was a little afraid of the white men, nothwith- 
standing the promises he had received. But 
the present of an axe for himself, and a bright 
red shawl for his wife, made him more con- 
fiding ; and before twelve hours had elapsed, 
he went on board and seated himself as fami- 
liarly as any of the crew. 

When he returned to the island, he called to 
Burton and Gordon to go with him, and was 
grievously disappointed when they told him 
they must stay on board, and return to their 
own country. At first, he refused to be com- 
forted ; and said, ‘‘ Who shall I have to fish 
for me, and mend my canoe, and plant my gar- 
den, when you are gone. Lugoma will be left 
alone in his old age.” 

Burton reminded him that they both had 
fathers in a distant land, whose hearts yearned 
for the sight of their long lost sons. This 
seemed to touch the feelings of the kind old 
man; and when Silas Hall promised to give 
him two pigs, and a whole suit of clothes, and 
plenty of excellent seed to plant in his garden, 
he consented to give his captives in exchange. 


* ~ * . * * * 
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A singular and picturesque group were as- 
sembled in front of Lugoma’s hut the day the 
vessel got under sail. Burton and Gordon, 
dressed in sailor’s clothes, and accompanied 
by several of the crew, went on shore to make 
some parting presents, and bid farewell to the 
kind, untutored family, where they had so long 
resided. It was an interesting sight to see the 
natives dressed in their best mats and finest 


ornaments, scattered about under the shade of 


the broad leaved trees; some of them very dis- 
consolate, some showing their gaudy beads tri- 


umphantly, and two of them holding the pigs | 


in their arms, and nursing them as if they had 
been delicate babies; the ungrateful pigs, in 
the mean while, kicking, scratching, and 
squealing, with all their might. Lugoma and 


his wife were very sad. They threw them- | 
selves into the arms of their captives, and ut- 


tered loud lamentations. 


Burton and Gordon promised to send them | 


a present by the first opportunity; and to visit 


them again, if ever they came near the Mulgrave 


{slands. 
This simple and affectionate couple followed 


the ship for several miles in their canoe. Then | 
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calling out, ‘‘ You must come and see Lugoma 
again before he dies,’’—they sorrowfully turned 
the boat toward their island home. 

The vessel swept on with a fair wind; and 
Burton and Gordon lost sight of the Mulgrave 


Islands, never to see them more. 
* cad ¥ # * * * 


The wonderful adventures of the two wan- 
derers furnished an abundant theme for conver- 


isation, as the Flying-Fish pursued her home- 


ward track. The young men always spoke of 
their former masters with kindness, and even 
with affection ; but they sometimes indulged 
in a laugh at the extreme simplicity and igno- 
rance of the untutored Mulgraves. ‘ What 
figures they were,’ said Gordon, ‘‘ when they 
dressed themselves up in the tattered garments 
of the murdered crew. Some had on only a 
pair of pantaloons, another an old coat without 
any buttons, and another nothing but a ragged 
jacket, which had lost one sleeve. In this fan- 
tastic and beggarly garb, they went dancing 
about, looking at themselves and each other 
with infinite pride and satisfaction.”’ Silas Hall 
said he did not think they lost much by ex- 
changing their straw mats and bunches of grass 
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for ragged jackets ; but William Burton insisted 
upon it that their native dress, rude as it was, 
had something wild, graceful, and becoming, in 
its appearance. ‘‘Nothing amused me so much,”’ 
said he, ‘as Lugoma’s veneration for my old 
musket, without a particle of powder or ball. 
His last request was not go away with my mus- 
ket; for if I did, his enemies would come and 
kill him. When I promised to leave the musket, 
he seemed to feel perfectly sate. 

In such discourse as this they passed away 
many of the tedious hours of a long voyage. 
They had a great deal of stormy weather, and 
the Flying-Fish was several times driven out 
of her course, and enveloped in so thick a fog, 
that her track was completely lost for several 
days. 

During one of these fogs, the vessel struck 
on areef of sharp coral, and was injured so 
much that there was great danger of her sink- 
ing. By taking an observation of their latitude 
and longitude, they ascertained that they had 
gone out of their course considerably to the 
north-west, and were now close upon the So- 
ciety Islands. They were obliged to put in at 
Otaheite for repairs ; during which they suffer- 
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ed the usual inconveniences of having their 
ropes, tools, nails, &c. stolen by the natives. 
One of these savages ran off with one of Silas 
Hall’s boots, merely to gratify his love of thiev- 
ing; or forgetting, perhaps, that one could do 
him no good without the other. Silas afterward 
found the boot wrapped in a piece of tappa, and 
hidden among a heap of cocoa-nuts. When 
he drew it forth, the natives made a great 
laugh, and seemed to think their thieving 
countrymen had done a very witty thing. 

Considerable delay was occasioned by the 
loss of their track, and the necessity of repairs. 
William was more restless and impatient than 
he had been during his long captivity. The 
Captain used to jest with him, when he saw 
him so very anxious. He said he was very 
sorry he could not accommodate him with any 
thing swifter than a Flying-Fish—he wished in 
his heart he could charter the sea-serpent for 
his accommodation. 

But there was one affectionate spirit at 
home, even more impatient than his own. Mr. 
Hall had seen it announced in the papers that 
the Flying-Fish had been spoken off the La- 
drones, on her way homeward; and from that 
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day, Mary read the ship-news with painful in- 
terest. Mince pies, and apple pies, and squash* 
pies, had been made again and again for Silas, 
and still he came not; and the anxious girl be- 
gan to think in her heart, ‘‘He too is gone. 
Lover and friend hath the Lord taken away.” 
She was one afternoon sitting at the window 
sewing, and trying to talk cheerfully to her 
mother, when she saw the mail-stage stop at 
the Post-Office. There was no one in the 
house to go for the paper, and Mary put on 
her bonnet, and darted out, saying, ‘‘ I cannot 
wait, dear mother—I must go.” In a few 
minutes she came back, and without stopping 
to seat herself, turned eagerly to the ship-news. 
Her mother fixed an anxious, inquiring look 
upon her, and saw her turn very pale, and 
stagger backward toward the wall, as if she had 
received a heavy blow. Mrs. Hall sprang 
toward her, and half shrieking, said, ‘‘O Mary! 
is he dead ?”’ “No, no!” replied Mary, faintly. 
The effort to speak relieved the icy feeling at 
her heart, and she burst into tears. Mrs. Hall 
took the paper and read—‘‘ The Flying-Fish 
spoken off the Bermudas, having on board 
William Burton and John Gordon, picked up 


* The English call squash the Vegetable Marrow. 
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at the Mulgrave Islands, where the remainder 
of the Sea-Gull’s crew were murdered by the 
natives, after having mutinied, and killed all the 
officers.” 
‘His poor mother !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Hall— 
and she too laid down the paper and wept. 
* * * * * * 


Three weeks afterward, Mary was startled at 
midnight, by hearing a voice near her bedside 
saying, “‘ Mary—dear Mary!” It was her 
brother Silas—and in five minutes more Wil- 
liam Burton clasped his long-lost treasure to 
his bosom. 

**And now for my dear mother,” said he, 
after he had kissed again and again all the 
members of the family. The expression of 
Mary’s countenance changed suddenly, as she 
said, ‘‘ You had better wait till morning, Wil- 
liam.” ‘‘Oh! mother won’t mind being waked 
up, when she finds who has waked her,” repli- 
ed he, as he gaily turned to go. ‘‘ But William, 
do wait till morning, and then I will go with 
you.” “I cannot wait,” said he—“I must go 
wake her.” ‘‘ Oh, William !’”’ exclaimed Mary, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘ You cannot wake her— 
she is dead.” 
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The young man did not speak for many 
minutes. He seemed to have been suddenly 
deprived of his senses; and when Mr. Hall, by 
way of consolation spoke of his mother’s pious 
life and peaceful death, he only replied by 
bowing his head upon his hands, and saying in 
a tone of anguish, ‘‘Oh! it would have been 
better for me to have died at the Mulgrave 
Islands.” 

But the next day he was more resigned, and 
could listen to all the details of his mother’s ill- 
ness and death. She began to decline when 
William had been gone two years and a half; 
and a year after she was in her grave. ‘Oh! 
Mary, do you think I killed her?” asked he, 
with such an expression of utter wretchedness, 
that Mary pitied him from the depths of Ler 
heart. She assured him that the physician had 
said from the beginning of her illness, that no- 
thing could save her; and that though she had 
constantly talked of him, she never had spoken 
a word of reproach. ‘‘She was too kind to do 
that,” replied the disconsolate young man. 
His father, who loved him as one would love a 
darling son raised from the dead, tried all he 
could to make him think he had no reason to 
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reproach himself; but his efforts were of no 
avail. 

Months after, as they stood by his mother’s 
grave, he said to Mary, ‘‘ How she always 
loved me—what warm mittens she knit for me, 
how she always saved a portion of every thing 
for me, even if she deprived herself—how she 
comforted me in my boyish troubles—and when 
I grew older and more manly, with what delight 
she used to gaze upon me. And to think I 
broke a heart that loved me so! Oh, Mary! 
I shall never forget her anxious look as she 
stood by my bedside. Even now I can feel the 
pressure of her gentle hand upon my head, and 
hear her voice saying, ‘ William, if you love 
your mother, you will make up your mind to 
stay at home.’ Had I never gone to sea, she 
might have been alive now.” 

* * * * * * * 

William was married to Mary about six 
months after his return. Those who saw her 
in her wedding dress, (a plain white cambric 
muslin, with no ornament about her person, 
save one natural white rose in her hair,) and 
observed the unaffected simplicity of her man- 
ners, prophesied that such a neat and modest 
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girl would make the best of wives; and Wil- 
i liam says they were not mistaken.* 


* For many interesting particulars in the above story, 1 am 
indebted to a very entertaining little book, called Journal of 
a Cruise among the Islands of the Pacific; by Lieutenant 
Paulding, of the U. 8S. Navy.—Editor. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is a bridle rein like a ship? 
2. Why is Warsaw, at the present time, like America dur- 
, ing the Revolution ? 
3. Why isa field of grass like a box of knives ? 
: 4. What was yesterday and will be to-morrow ? 
j 5. What fish should be hired by farmers ? 
6. Why does a goose stoop her neck, when she goes un- 
der an opening in the fence, three times as high as herself? 
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THE DEAD ROBIN. 


Sex, Charles, how little robin lies, 

The film is on his gentle eyes, 

His pretty beak is parted wide, 

And blood is flowing from his side. 

He never, never will come more ‘ 
To perch before the open door, 

And never, on the window pane, 

You'll hear him softly tap again. 

Oh! what a very wicked thing 

It was, to break his tender wing, 

And deeper dye his breast of red, 

And kill my darling robin dead. 

You well may cry, my own dear brother, 
We never shall have such another ; 

I’m sure I never saw or heard 

So beautiful and sweet a bird. 

And Willy, when from school he comes, 
Will run and get some little crumbs, 
And fling them round, and wait to see 
Robin hop lightly from the tree, 

To pick the crumbs up, one by one, 
And sing and cherup when he’d done. 
Then, when I shew him robin dead, 
How many bitter tears he’ll shed! 

O dear! how much I’d freely give 

To make my little robin live ; 

To hear once more the joyful note 

Trill sweetly in his swelling throat ; 

To see him skip from spray to spray, 
And sing his happy hours away ! 
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CORMORANTS. ; 

TueEseE water-fowl, when in a wild state, as- 
semble together for the purpose of assisting 
each other in catching fish, which constitutes 


their principal food. They form a large circle, 
that gradually grows narrower as the birds 
come nearer to each other. Some flap their 
wings on the surface to frighten the fish, while 
the others dive into the water to catch them ; 
they thus bring their prey into the deep holes 
near the bank, where they cannot escape. The 
Chinese fishermen tame these birds, and teach 
them to bring fish to their owners. They take 
ten or twelve of them out in the morning, 
either in light boats, or bamboo rafts. The 
cormorants eagerly dive into the water, and 
they seldom come up without a fish in their 
mouths. A ring is often put round their necks, 
to prevent them from swallowing their prey ; 
but they are generally so well trained, that no 
precaution is necessary. The sagacious birds 
faithfully bring the fish to their masters, until 
they have a signal to help themselves. The 
cormorant has a very long throat, and a bill so 
constructed as to hold his prey conveniently. 


CORMORANT FISHING. 


“The Chinese fishermen tame these birds, and teach them to 
bring fish to their owners. Page 48. 
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When the fisherman wishes to make the bird 
give up the fish, he holds his head downward, 
and passes his hand over the neck. 

The cormorants found in China belong to 
the pelican tribe. (According to Linnzus, 
Pelecanus Sinensis.) Pelicans have the same 
faculty of retaining the fish in the lower part of 
the bill. The female pelican often collects a 
great quantity in her pouch, for the purpose of 
feeding her young ; this gave rise to the erro- 
neous idea that she feeds them with her own 
blood. 

The cormorant found on the European - 
coasts is materially different from the Chinese ; 
it belongs to the tribe Pelecanus Carbo. These 
birds were trained to fish in England, in ancient 
times ; Charles the First had his Master of Co- 
morants as well as his Falconers; but the in- 
habitants of China, and the neighbouring isles, 
are the only people who now practise it. 
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INDIA-RUBBER. 

George. Motuer, the other night, at cousin 
Emma’s, one of our plays was to see who would 
tell exactly how many vegetable substances, 
how many animal, and how many mineral, 
there were in the room. This was more 
puzzling than we thought; some made out 
as large again a list as others. William Jones’s 
list was the longest: I believe he had a hun- 


dred eyes—he spied out every thing in the | 
room. Every time we tried, we each of us ad- | 
ded something to our list; but he was still | 


ahead of us. After we had tried ten times, he 
still.had one mineral, one vegetable, and one 
animal substance, more than any of us.' 
Mother. William Jones is a very observing 
boy. He makes good use of his eyes; and that 
is the true way to get along in this world. 
George. But observing as he is, his brother 
John beat him in one thing. We all puzzled 
our heads to find out what we had overlooked 
that contained a mineral, an animal,and a vege- 
table substance. I spied out a cologne bottle 


in Emma’s work-box; and I said, “I have q 
found the mineral—forj[glass is made of sand [| 
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and flint.”’ William said I was right; but still 
there was a vegetable and animal substance, 
which none of us had observed; and at last 
William told us it was a little book, that his 
sister Jane had in her hand. The cover, he 
said, was of calf’s skin, and of course an ani- 
mal substance; and the leaves were vegetable, 
for they were made of rags, and rags were made 
of flax and cotton. ‘Ah!’ exclaimed his 
brother John, ‘‘ but there is a mineral substance 
on the book, too; for the letters on the back 
are of gold, and gold is dug out of the earth.” 
William had not thought upon the title of the 
book ; so John at the last got the start of him. 
But, mother, there was one substance in the 
room, which puzzled all of us; and that was 
India-rubber. One of the boys said it was 
leather; but cousin Emma said it was the gum of 
a tree. What do you know about it, mother? 

Mother. I know several things about it. 
Your cousin was right. The gum, which is 
called Caoutchouc, is thick white juice, like 
cream. It oozes out of a South-American tree 
called the ficus elastica; likewise from two 
other South-American plants, the hevea and 
the jatropha ; and from a climbing plant in Su- 
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matra, called the urceola. It is procured by 
making an incision in the bark of the tree at 
the season of the year when the sap is moving 
downward. Clay, moulded in the form of bot- 
tles, is dipped into the juice and baked in the 
sun, and then dipped again and again, and dri- 
ed. When these successive layers have made 
it sufficiently thick, it is hung over the smoke 
of burning wood, which hardens it, and gives it 
a dark colour. The clay is then broken to 
pieces and thrown out. 

In the country where it is a native, the in- 
habitants make shoes of it, and a variety of 
vessels to contain water and other liquids. In 
this country it has of late years been very much 
worn in the form of shoes; for which purpose 
it is extremely valuable, being perfectly water- 
proof. 

A variety of toys, such as dogs and sheep, 
are made of this gum, for the amusement of 
children; and nurses have decided that it is 
the pleasantest and best thing in the world for 
an infant to bite, while it is cutting teeth. 

George. Well, it seems to be a sort of ‘‘ Jack 
at all trades.” Pray how many other uses are 
made of it? 
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Mother. Several; the South-American fish- 
ermen often use it for torches; for it blazes 
like a pine-knot. Cloth, well covered with this 
juice and dried, becomes water-proof. When 


Capt. Franklin made his expedition to the Po- 
lar Seas, he had bags made in this fashion; and 
it was the only way he could have devised to 
keep dry clothes during the dreadfully incle- 
ment weather to which his crew were exposed. 
Mr. Mackintosh, an English gentlemen, has 
discovered a cheap way of dissolving this sub- 
stance, for the purpose of making water-proof 
garments. A coat of it, in a liquid state, is 
spread upon the cloth; the lining is then 
stretched over it and pressed; when dry, they 
are firmly united, and completely water-proof. 
In this way a broad-cloth cloak may be lined 
with velvet, or a camlet with silk, &c. The 
hoses of fire-engines, when made of canvass 
and India-rubber, without a seam, are stronger 
and more flexible than when made of leather. 

A naval officer has suggested that a hose of 
this material would be excellent for filling the 
casks in a vessel from a well, or stream, on 
shore ; for though it would pass through the 
sea, the salt water could not penetrate it, so as 
to taint the fresh water it conveyed. 
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Another use, still more singular, has been 
made of it. This gum is impervious to air, as 
well as to water. Bags in the shape of cush- 
ions and pillows have been made of it, small 
enough to be carried in the pocket. In a few 
moments these may be inflated with the breath, 
by means of a small pipe, and thus form a clean, 
elastic, and comfortable pillow for the weary 
traveller, who is travelling in a country where 
clean pillows are scarce. It is said that a bed 
made in this way, may easily be carried folded 
up in the corner of a portmanteau. 


| 
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George. It is a queer idea to sleep on one’s | 


own breath. What other use is made of this 
singular stuff ? 

Mother. 1 do not remember any except the 
very common one of cleansing pencil-marks 


from paper. A substance called dapicho has | 
been found in large masses under ground in [ 
Guiana, and from its resemblance to India-rub- [ ™ 


ber it was long known by the name of fossil 


caoutchouc ; but Humboldt, the famous traveller, 


ascertained that it was the gum of old caout- 
chouc trees, which had oozed out into the 
ground. The South American Indians make | 


their famous tennis-balls of this elastic sub- 
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) stance. They likewise cut it into corks, which 


are much better than those made from the cork 


) tree. It also serves to make their huge drum- 


sticks. Dapicho is white and brittle, till ex- 
posed to strong heat; it is made elastic by 
beating it with a heavy club. 

There is a kind of fossil caoutchouc found 
amid the spar and limestone of the Derbyshire 
lead mines in England ; and of course, it could 
not have oozed from any tree. It is in fact a 
kind of flexible bitumen ; but it cleanses pencil 
marks from paper, as well as India-rubber. 

George. When was this wonderful gum in- 
troduced into this country? 

Mother. It has always been more or less in 
use here ever since we were an independent 
nation. It was introduced into Europe about 


| the middle of the eighteenth century ; but it is 


» only within a few years that its very numerous 
/ uses have been discovered. 


George. If it comes from South-America, 


why is it called India-rubber. 


Mother. You recollect that I told you it 


' was found in Sumatra, as well as in South- 
| America; and perhaps it is likewise found in 
_ other parts of the East-Indies. Besides, you 
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recollect that South-America, and all the islands 
about the Gulf of Mexico, were for a long time 
called by the comprehensive name of the West- 
Indies. This title was so generally bestowed 
upon all the Spanish possessions on this conti- 
nent, that the title of the King of Spain is even 
now ‘King of Spain and the Indies.” He 
never was called King of America. 

George. King of America! How funny that | 
sounds. It makes me laugh. I wonder whe- 
ther there ever will be such a man. I think I 
know the reason why the Spanish monarch is 
called King of the Indies. When Columbus f 
made his famous voyage of discovery, he 


thought he was going to find a new passage to 
India; and on arriving at islands which were f 
in an opposite direction to those well known f 
by the name of LEast-Indies, he called them 
West-Indies. 
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Axsour ninety years ago, there lived in Paris 
afamous mechanic by the name of Vaucanson. 
A very slight circumstance is said to have first 
directed his attention to the construction of 
machines. _ While he was yet a small boy, his 
mother was frequently obliged to go to a large 
house in the neighbourhood, to attend to some 
business; and being afraid to leave the child at 
home, she used to take him with her, and 
leave him alone in a room where there was a 
large old-fashioned clock. At first, the boy 
grew very tired of his solitude, particularly as 
he was directed not to go out, or to make any 
noise; by degrees, he began to <muse himself 
with the clock; he listened attentively to hear 
it tick—tick ; watched the hands as they moved 
slowly round, and through the painted glass he 
caught a glimpse of the pendulum, as it swung 
regularly to and fro. 

The more he looked, the more he wondered 
what kept it in motion ; and he finally resolved 
to try to make a clock himself. It was a great 
while before he succeeded; but at last, he 
made a very tolerable wooden clock, which 
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delighted his mother extremely. Soon after, 
he made a little chapel, with figures of angels 
upon it, whose wings furled and unfurled by 
means of machinery; and in front of the altar 
were little images of priests swinging censers 
full of burning incense. 

In 1738 he exhibited publicly at Paris an 
automaton flute-player, which performed eight 
or ten tunes very perfectly. This wooden 
flute-player actually introduced wind into the 
instrument from his mouth, and modified the 
sounds by the motion of his fingers. Soon 
after, he made a duck, which ran about, spread 
its wings, ate grain, and made a noise like a 
living duck. He afterward exhibited an au- 
tomaton, which played twenty different tunes 
upon a timbrel. 

As he grew older, he employed his talents 
upon things quite as ingenious, but more use- 
ful. He invented a machine for reeling silk 
from the cocoons, and a loom, by means of 
which a very little child could weave the most 
beautiful cloth. 

Vaucanson is said to have been remarkably 
gentle and kind-hearted, and the affability of 
his manners made him universally beloved.’ 
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Those who are always busy about something 
useful, are proverbially cheerful and obliging ; 
for nothing makes us so happy and so good, as 
to be constantly employed in something that 
benefits others as well as ourselves. I do not 
know how old this famous mechanic was when 
he died. When attacked by his last illness, he 
was trying to invent a machine, that would make 
a chain without beginning or end. When too 
weak to work upon it himself, he employed 
others. He used to say to his workmen, 
‘‘make haste! or I shall not have time to ex- 
plain to you all my idea.” He died before the 
machine was completed. 


Lovts-Ciavupr D’Aquin was born at Paris 
in 1694. He was a muscian, while he was yet 
in the cradle. Before he was two years old, he 
would sit by his father, when he was playing 
on the piano-forte, and beat time perfectly with 
his little hands. When he was six years old, 
Louis XIV _ had heard so much of his music, 
that he sent for him to come to the palace and 
play upon the harpsichord; and he performed 
his part so well, that the royal family were de- 
lighted with him. At eight years old, the most 
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skilful music-master in France declared that he 
could teach him nothing more ; and at twelve, 
he was hired to perform on the organ, during 
church service. At that time, he was univer- 
sally declared to excel his former master, who 
was the greatest musician in France. The 
swiftness of his fingering was as wonderful as 
the power ofhis genius; indeed, the brilliancy 
of his execution excited less astonishment than 
its rapidity. He could use his left hand with 
as much dexterity as his right, beat two caden- 
ces at once, and imitate all manner of sounds, 
even the warbling of a nightingale. He lived 
to be eighty years old. 


Hueco Grortius, a man illustrious for his 
learning, gave indications in early childhood of 
that strong love of literature, which afterward 
distinguished him. He was born at Delft, in 
1583. His father was a well-educated man, 
belonging to an ancient and highly respectable 
Butch family. He knew the value of know- 
ledge too well to neglect his son’s mind; he 
procured the best masters for him, and carefully 
superintended all his studies. His pupil abun- 
dantly rewarded his affectionate care. He 
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made such rapid progress, that at eight years 
old his Latin verses would have done credit to 
the best poets of the day. 

At fourteen years of age, he acquired a great 
deal of credit by bringing to light a valuable 
old work, which had long lain forgotten amid 
the dust of the public libraries. It was a Latin 
manuscript so much injured by time, that parts 
of it were entirely illegible. The subject was 
the seven liberal arts; and Grotius had need 
to be well versed in the study of these arts, in 
order to restore what had been lost. He per- 
formed this task in a manner highly ‘creditable 
to himself and his country; yet he was at that 
time a mere boy. 

When fifteen years old, his discourses on 
philosophy, mathematics, and jurisprudence, 
gained him general applause. At sixteen, he 
accompanied the Dutch Ambassador to the 
French court, where he received well-deserved 
praises from the King Henry IV. 

He pleaded his first cause before a court of 
Jaw when he was seventeen years old; and at 
twenty-four he was made Advocate-General. 
He lived to be about sixty years of age ; during 
which time he published several learned works, 
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which have rendered his name immortal. He 
was treated with distinguished respect and 
confidence by several princes; and what is 
better than that, he was always an honorable 
and upright man. Grotius was not more ex- 
traordinary for natural talents, than for unwea- 
ried industry and perseverance. 


Micuet Vertin was born at Florence in 
1468. His character was so very pure and ex- 
cellent, that his early and rapidly acquired 
knowledge, is the least beautiful trait in his 
short history. At ten years old, he was con- 
sidered perfect master of all the subjects taught 
at the college in Rome, where his father had 
placed him. At that age, he knew Latin, 
Greek, and Spanish; was well read in history, 
sacred and profane; and had a highly cultiva- 
ted taste for poetry. He hada great deal of 
regularity and method in the distribution of his 
time, and he was thus enabled to accomplisha 
great deal; every moment was employed. 
When he was thirteen years old, he published 
in Latin verse a collection of the best maxims 
of Homer, Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Ovid, and 
Cicero, upon the subject of politics and morals. 
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This work was done with so much correctness 
and good taste, that it became a classic, and 
was for a long time used in all the colleges in 
Spain and the Low Countries. 

But what was more worthy of admiration, 
was his uniform modesty, kindness, and sincer- 
ity. Nota word, or a look, ever showed that 
he felt superior to other boys. He joined in 
their plays with great heartiness and good will; 
and if they were guilty of falsehoods, or of any 
improper language, he never reproved them. 
On such occasions, his honest, open counten- 
ance, would wear an expression of distress, and 
he would walk quietly away. This had such 
an effect upon his companions, that even the 
worst of them became unwilling to wound his 
pure and manly feelings. His frankness, and 
extreme love of truth, were so well known, that 
his acquaintance all called him Michel Verus, 
or the Truth-Teller. This glorious sir-name 
was changed by the Italians into Verin, being 
one of the familiar diminutives common in their 
language. The goodness of his heart made 
his own superiority an affliction to him ; he was 
grieved that others should not succeed as well 
as himself. One of his school mates, named 
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Belvicino, had studied night and day, in hopes 
of obtaining the highest prize; and when he 
saw it assigned to the superior scholarship of 
Michel Verin, he was disappointed and almost 
discouraged. Michel himself had been in hopes 
of losing the prize, and was distressed to think 
he had obtained it. He did all he sould to 
cheer and encourage his friend, by making him 
think he would certainly succeed next time. 
In order to insure this, he purposely made 
some great mistakes in his Greek translations ; 
and the prize was adjudged to Belvicino. 

The generous boy let no mortal know the 
secret ; and when the decision was declared, 
he showed much more joy than he had evinced 
at his own success. 

His master, who knew he was a perfect 
Greek scholar, asked how it was possible he 
had been so careless. Pointing to one of the 
worst mistakes, he said, ‘‘ You certainly must 
have known this was wrong, Michel—Did you 


not?’ 

The poor boy was sadly troubled between 
his love of truth, and his Jove of his friend. He 
was aware that Belvicino would not value the 
prize, if he knew how it had happened to fall 
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to his lot; and moreover he felt shocked at 
telling of his own generosity; but his master 
insisted upon an explanation, and Michel Ve- 
rin would not tell an untruth, upon any occa- 
sion. 

With tears in his eyes, he replied that he 
would satisfy his tutor, if he would promise to 
keep it a profound secret. 

This amiable young man, with talents so 
rare, and virtues still more rare, died at fifteen 
years of age; and his disinterested conduct 
toward Belvicino was not known until after his 
death. 


ROSIMOND AND BRAMINTE; 
Or, The Enchanted Ring. 


A Fairy Story, translated from the French. 


Once upon atime there lived two brothers, 
named Braminte and Rosimond. Braminte, the 
elder, was ugly-looking, ill-tempered, and sel- 
fish; but Rosimond was remarkable from in- 
fancy for an agreeable, expressive countenance, 
and a candid, generous character. Braminte 
disliked his brother, because he was a general 
favourite ; and because he was jealous that his 
mother loved Rosimond better than she did 
himself. Had Braminte been wise, he would 
have known that the way to be beloved was 
never to allow himself to be selfish in anything ; 
but selfish people are never truly wise ; we must 
first be disinterestedly good, and then we shall 
clearly perceive that it is the best policy to be so. 

The wicked elder brother thought in his heart 
that he should be much happier, if he could get 
Rosimond out of the way. For this purpose, 
he made his father believe that his younger son 
constantly visited the house of a neighbour, 
who was his bitter enemy, where he told every 
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thing that happened at home, and entered into 
a scheme for administering poison to his parent. 

The old gentleman believed this abominable 
lie; and after cruelly whipping Rosimond, he 
drove him out of the house, and threatened to 
boat him to death if he ever returned there again. 
His mother wept and trembled, but she did not 
dare to say anything against the commands of 
his cruel father. The wretched boy did not 
know what to do with himself. He wandered 
off into the deep woods, every now and then 
stopping to rest on the stump ofa tree, and re- 
lieve his heart by tears. As night approached, 
he threw himself upon a bed of moss, that grew 
by the side of a clear running brook, and being 
very tired, he soon fell asleep. When he awoke, 
at daylight, the first thing he saw was a very 
beautiful woman, seated on a fine spirited grey 
horse, whose housings were embroidered with 
gold. She stopped to ask him if he had seen a 
stag and hounds pass that way. He said he 
had not, for he had been asleep. ‘* You look as 
if you were wretched,” said the kind lady; 
‘‘ what is the matter with you?” Rosimond’s 
eyes filled with tears; which the lady observ- 
ing, she took a ring from her finger, and said, 
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“Take this—it will make you happy and pow- 
erful, provided you do not abuse it. When you 
turn the diamond inward, you will instantly be- 
come invisible ; and when you turn it outward, 
you will become visible again. If you put it 
upon your little finger, you will appear like a 
prince, accompanied by a magnificent retinue ; 
and if you wish to return to your natural ap- 
pearance, you have only to place it upon your 
fore finger.” 

As she said this, she darted into the woods, 
and disappeared. Rosimond at once concluded 
that he had been talking with a fairy; and being 
impatient to try the value of his ring, he turned 
the diamond inward, and proceeded to his fa- 
ther’s house. Here he heard all that was said, 
without being discovered. He made himself 
known only to his mother, who kissed him, and 
wept with joy when she heard his fortunate 
adventure. Soon after this interview, he put 
the enchanted ring on his little finger, and again 
visited his home. He then appeared as the son 
of a king, mounted on a superb horse, and at- 
tended by a large retinue of richly dressed 
noblemen. His father was astonished to see a 
prince with such a magnificent train approach- 
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ing his humble dwelling. He was very much 
alarmed and confused, lest he should not re- 
ceive them with sufficient respect. Rosimond 
asked him how many sons he had. “I have 
two,” replied his father. ‘‘ I wish to see them,” 
said the prince; ‘‘ cause them to be brought 
tome. Ifthey please me, I will take them to 
court, and make their fortune.” ‘The father 
seemed to be embarrassed, as he brought for- 
ward Braminte, saying, ‘‘Here is my elder 
son.” ‘* And where is the younger,” askedthe 
prince ; ‘‘ I wish to see him too.” ‘“ He tmot 
at home,” replied the old man. “ He behaved 
ill, and I was obliged to chastise him; he has 
run away.” ‘Instruction would have been 
better than punishment,” answered the prince: 
‘but since your younger son is not at home, I 
must be content with the elder: let him go 
with me. As for yourself, sir, I have some 
business with you. I wish you to follow my 
guards to a place, which will be pointed out to 

The guards conveyed him to the same forest 
where Rosimond had met the beautiful fairy, 
and led him into a deep dark cave. Here the 
same fairy appeared, and touching him with a 
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golden wand, she said, ‘“‘ Rema‘n here until 
your younger son comes to release you.” ‘The 
touch of her wand enchanted him, and he found 
himself as much unable to move from the place 
where he was seated, as if he had been made of 
stone. | 
Rosimond, by order of the fairy, went to the 
court of a king, whose son had lately been ship- 
wrecked on a voyage to a distant island, the in- 
habitants of which had risen in rebellion against 
theygovernment of his father. The apparent re- 
tur@ of the prince occasioned great joy. The 
king was so delighted, that he would hardly re- 
lease him from his arms a moment; and the 
aueen was so affected, that she wept like a child. 
Public rejoicings throughout the kingdom were 
ordered in honour of his return ; and Braminte 
felt highly distinguished in being allowed to at- 
tend upon so great a prince, little dreaming he 
was all the time serving his poor injured bro- 
ther. One day, Rosimond said to him, “I 
brought you from your native village for the 
purpose of enabling you to make your fortune at 
court; but I have reason to think you are not 
a good man. I believe the falsehoods you told 
your father were the cause of your brother’s 
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being expelled from home. I have Rosimond 
concealed in the palace at this moment; and I 
wish you to see him, and answer to the charges 
he has to bring against you.”’ Braminte, trem- 
bling, threw himself at the prince’s feet, and 
acknowledged his fault. ‘If you are con- 
vinced of your error, it is very well,” replied the 
prince ; ‘‘ you have only to ask pardon of your 
brother. I shall leave your punishment entirely 
with him. He has a generous nature ; and if 
you seek forgiveness of him, I dare say you will 
obtain it. I will go out, and send him in to you.” 

So saying, the prince passed into the next 
apartment, and slipped the magic ring upon his 
fore-finger; he then returned in his natural 
form, to the room he had quitted. 

The wicked elder brother blushed deeply 
when he saw him. He knelt to ask pardon, 
and promised to do all he could to atone for his 
fault. Rosimond believing him to be sincere 
in his repentance, embraced him, and wept 
upon his neck. ‘‘ The prince has left me to 
decide your punishment,” said he; “ but all 
the punishment I wish to inflict is, to de you as 
much good as I can, by means of the influence 
I have with the royal family. It was I who oc- 
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casioned your being brought to court; and if I 
can teach my brother to love me, I shall be 
amply repaid.”” Braminte, ashamed and con- 
fused, fixed his eyes upon the earth, and made 
no reply. 

Soon after this, the prince took a journey ; 
in the course of which he visited his home, and 
assuming his natural shape, he recounted all his 
adventures to his dear mother, and begged her 
to accept some ofthe rich presents which had 
been bestowed upon him. On his return to 
court, he found the king about to engage in a 
furious war with one of the neighbouring so- 
vereigns. Rosimond, by means of his magic 
ring, went into the enemy’s court and camp, 
and being himself invisible, he discovered all 
their secrets. By these means, the king was 
able to disconcert all their schemes. He made 
the prince commander-in-chief of his army, 
and obtained a glorious victory over his enemies. 

The king was so much delighted with the 
wisdom and bravery of his supposed son, that he 
insisted upon marrying him to a neighbouring 
princess, who was very renowned for her excel- 
lent character and beautiful person. While 
Rosimond was thinking of this proposal, and 
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wishing he were indeed the king’s son, that he 
might marry this famous princess, the fairy sud- 
denly appeared before him, and said, in a grave 
tone of voice, “I told you the ring I gave you 
would make you happy, if you did not abuse your 
power. Do you believe it to be right to marry 
the princess by means of deception? If your 
ambition leads you to indulge the thought for 
a moment, be assured you are doing very wrong. 
You must no longer allow the king to believe 
you are his son. You must restore the lawful 
prince to his father, and confess who you really 
are. Enter a ship, and sail whithersoever the 
winds carry you. The real prince is now a cap- 
tive among savages in a distant island ; and I will 
guide your vessel to its harbour. Beware how 
you neglect my advice ; for great gifts abused al- 
ways bring misery upon their possessor.” Rosi- 
mond immediately obeyed this wise counsel. 
He asked the king for a ship, in order that he 
might visit a distant island which he wished 
very much to see. The king, eager to indulge 
his every wish, immediately had a vessel fitted 
up for his reception ; and the good fairy wafted 
it to the island, where the true prince was re- 
tained a prisoner. Rosimond, having rendered 
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himself invisible, went on shore. He found the 
king’s son in the pasture, tending a flock of 
sheep ; and having told him of his errand, he 
rendered him invisible by wrapping him in his 
own cloak, and keeping him folded in his arms. 
In this fashion, they got on board the vessel 
without being perceived. ‘The winds, obedient 
to the good fairy, soon wafted them home. They 
arrived together at the court, and Rosimond, in 
his natural shape, presented the real prince, 
saying to the king, ‘‘ You have believed me to 
be your son; but I am not. I have been to 
seek the true prince, and here heis.” 'The king 
astonished, thus addressed his son: ‘* What! 
was it not you who conquered my enemies, and 
made such a glorious peace? Is it true that 
you have just returned from captivity, and that 
this young man has delivered you.” “It is all 
true, my father,” replied the real prince. ‘I have 
been a captive among savages, and to this young 
man I owe the pleasure of ever seeing you 
again. ‘To him, and not to me, you must give 
the credit of your victories.” The king was 
atterly confused—he did not know what to 
think. Rosimond, observing his embarrass- 
ment, slipped the magic ring upon his little 
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finger, and immediately he appeared so much 
like the prince, that the father could not distin- 
guish which was hisson. Rosimond then ex- 
plained to him the nature of the fairy’s gift, and 
begged him to take back the presents and the 
honours he had bestowed upon him, while he 
had believed him to be the lost prince. 

‘So far from that,” replied the king, ‘I 
can never repay you for the benefits you have 
conferred upon me. Ask anything you will, 
and it shall be granted you. The highest offi- 
ces in the kingdom are at your disposal; for I 
have the most implicit confidence in your in- 
tegrity and virtue.’’ Rosimond expressed the 
warmest gratitude ; but he asked only two fa- 
vours : one was that Braminte might continue 
to hold an honourable place about the court, 
and the other, that a moderate pension might 
be granted for the support of his father and mo- 
ther. For himself, he said his only wish was to 
retire to his native farm, to spend his days -in 
cultivating the earth, and administering to the 
wants of his parents. ‘‘I have found,” con- 
cluded he, ‘“‘that the possession of power 
brings ambitious wishes ; and I dare not trust 
my resolution under such strong temptations.” 
OB 
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Although the king regretted to lose so faith- 
ful a servant, he thought his choice was a wise 
one, and he gave him leave to follow his own 
inclinations. 

On his way home, he passed through the 
wood, where he had first met the good fairy. He 
called to her to come and tell him what he should 
do to release his father. She showed him the 
cave where he remained enchanted, and told 
him what words he must repeat, in order to re- 
lease him. He did this with great eagerness ; 
and soon after had the pleasure of restoring his 
father to his home, and of giving him an annuity 
sufficient for a comfortable maintenance. Thus 
Rosimond became the benefactor of his whole 
family, and enjoyed ,the delightful satisfaction 
of doing good to those who had done evil to 
him. 

After having made himself famous, and hav- 
ing had it in his power to obtain great wealth 
and honours, the strongest wish of his heart 
was to live far away from the temptation to do 
wrong ; and fearing that the possession of the 
enchanted ring might sometimes tenipt him to 
seek power at the expense of virtue, he returned 
to the memorable forest, and again called the 
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fairy before him: “ Take back,” said he, “ your 
valuable, but too dangerous gift. If I hold so 
much power in my hands, I am afraid I may be 
tempted to abuse it.”’ The fairy received it 
smiling, and said, ‘ In the hands of such as 
you, great gifts can never become evils; be- 
cause you always prefer the good of others to 
your own; but the possession of power some- 
times changes the best of mortals; and he is a 
wise man, who is not over bold in trusting the 
strength of his own resolution.” 

While Rosimond was thus pursuing the quiet 
path of wisdom and virtue, Braminte gave him- 
self up to the indulgence of all manner of evil 
passions. ‘The old king being dead, he tried to 
make the young and credulous monarch believe 
that Rosimond was a traitor and a spy. He 
hated his brother for his superiority in goodness, 
and his strongest wish was toinjure him. The 
fairy told Rosimond of his brother’s ingratitude 
and wickedness. ‘‘ He deserves to be punish- 
ed,” said she ; “‘ and therefore I will give him 
this enchanted ring.” ‘‘ But how can you call 
so precious a gift, a punishment?” asked Rosi- 
mond; ‘has it not enabled me to benefit my 
whole family?” ‘ That is true,” said the fai- 
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ry; “but the value of great gifts depends entire- 
ly upon the use we make of them. The evil- 
minded turn all their advantages into means of 
evil. You made use of power for the good of 
others, therefore it was to you a blessing ; but 
your brother will make it administer to his own 
bad passions, and to him it will prove a punish- 
ment. If you wish the destruction of a scoun- 
drel, the best way is to give him full power to 
do wrong, and then he will soon destroy himself.”’ 

Rosimond wept to think of his brother; but 
he could do nothing to help him ; for the source 
of all his misery was in his own wicked heart. 

Soon after this conversation, the fairy went 
to the palace and appeared to Braminte under 
the form of a wrinkled old hag; for what is 
good, always appears unlovely in the eyes of the 
bad. She offered him the ring, saying, “I have 
taken from Rosimond the magic gift, by which 
he acquired so much glory ; and I have come 
hither to offer it to you. Take good care that 
you do not abuse it.” Braminte replied, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ [ll warrant you I shan’t use it as my 
silly brother did. What a fool he was to re- 
store the true prince, when he might just as 
well as not have been king in his stead.” The 
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fairy scowled, and disappeared. As she ex- 
pected, Braminte committed all manner of wick- 
edness and baseness by means of the enchanted 
ring. 

He took a malicious pleasure in prying into 
the secrets of all the king’s friends, and by 
means of the invisible power he had acquired 
of watching over the most private words and 
actions of his fellow men, he was enabled by 
his treachery and misrepresentation to ruin 
greatnumbers. The king himself was not safe, 
although he had loaded him with favours; he 
betrayed his most secret counsels to his ene- 
mies, merely for the sake of receiving money 
and jewels from them. Things went on in this 
way for a good while. Gloom and suspicion 
fell upon all the court; every man trembled for 
his life, his property, or his friends—it seemed 
as if some invisible agent was hovering round, » 
whose sole intent was to do evil. At last, the 
king sent for Rosimond and asked him what he 
had done with the enchanted ring. He answered, 
that he had given it back to the fairy, because 
he feared it would tempt him to do wrong. ‘‘'To 
whom has the fairy given it?’ asked the king. 
Rosimond was very unwilling to reply ; for he 
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knew that his brother had made a bad use of 
the dangerous gift: and his heart was so kind 
that he wished to shield him from punishment. 
But the king insisted upon knowing whether 
the fairy had given the ring to any one else; 
and as Rosimond would not tell a falsehood, he 
was obliged to say that she gave it to Braminte. 
The king then ordered the traitor to be seized, 
the next time he appeared at court. His magic 
ring was taken from him, and sent to Rosimond ; 
and upon examination, so many crimes were 
proved against him, that he was sentenced to 
death. Rosimond begged to have his wicked 


brother pardoned ; but his petition was refused. 
Thus the fairy gift, which had been so useful 
to the younger brother, brought destruction up- 
on the elder. 


Soon after Braminte’s death, Rosimond again 
sought the fairy in the forest. ‘‘ Your danger- 
ous gift has again fallen into my hands, said he; 
and I have come to restore it to you. Had it 
not been for this, my deluded brother would 
never have brought such shame and grief upon 
our poor old parents. We cannot possess great 
power without being either better or worse than 
other men; for goodness wilfully perverted, 
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turns wholly to evil. I dare not trust myself 
with the possession of this ring, lest I should 
abuse the power it will give me. Take it back, 
I beg of you; and if you wish to confer a favour 
on me, never give it to.any one I love.” 


The moral meaning of this fairy tale is so 
often alluded to in the course of the story, that 
I need not tell my readers what it is intended to 
teach; for they will at once perceive it teaches 
that wealth, and talent, and all other great gifts, 
are valuable only when they are employed for 
good. If we make a selfish use of the blessings 
God bestows upon us, they serve to corrupt our 
own hearts, and thus make us more wicked and 
more unhappy than we could have been without 
them. 


CHARADE. 


My first marks time ; 
My second spends it; 
And my whole tells it. 


FAIRY GIFTS. 


You have heard of elves and fairies, 
Who passed their merry lives, 

In pilfering from dairies, 
And robbing honey-hives ; 

Who tuned to proper cadence 
The little mountain streams, 

And led at eve the gay dance 
Beneath the bright moonbeams. 


Their days flew on like bubbles 
Upon a sea of light, 

Unvex’d by human troubles, 
Unwearied in their flight. 

They sipp’d the morning dew-drop, 


From the soft leaf of the rose, 
And on the violet’s blue top, 
Slumber’d at evening’s close. 


You have heard of costly presents, 
Those merry beings made, 
‘To children and to peasants, 
Who through their regions strayed ; 
Bestowing on them beauty, 
And wealth, and wit, and skill, 
And to perform their duty 
The power and the will. 


But, ah! those fairy creatures, 
They never have been seen, 

With tiny hands and features, 
Upon the mossy green. 


FAIRY GIFTS. 


And he who hoped to greet them, 
Might wander far and wide, 

Ere he would chance to meet them, 
On vale or mountain side. 


Still there are other Powers, 
Who though they do not dwell 
Among bright tinted flowers, 
Or in the honey-cell, 
Can yet enrich your spirit 
With wisdom and with worth, 
And grace it and endear it 
To all you know on earth. 


The lofty Resolution 
To learn and to improve, 
Which no beautiful delusion 
Can weaken or can move— 
The fearless Conscience, telling 
Of every specious sin— 
Ask you where these are dwelling? 
Look for them both within. 
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AMERICAN SCENES. 
MAMMOTH CAVE. 

In Warren County, Kentucky, there is a 
very remarkable cave, called the Mammoth 
Cave, on account of its immense size. It has 
been explored to the distance of ten miles. It 
consists of a great many avenues and apart- 
ments. The largest one, which is called The 
Chief City, contains eight acres, and is cover- 
ed with one solid, entire arch, one hundred feet 
high, and unsupported by pillars. There are 
several other apartments nearly as grand, call- 
ed The Second City, The Third City, &c. 
Some of them contain six, others four, acres of 
ground; and all of them are covered by high 
and beautiful arches. The floor is generally 
hard and smooth as a flag pavement. The 
narrow and arched avenues to these large 
rooms are very numerous, In many of them 
there are large piles of saltpetre earth heaped 
up; and in some places the broken limestone 
is neatly arranged into walls, as if done by hu- 
man hands. Fire-beds of uncommon size, 
with brands of cane lying about, are found in 


The Fifth City. 
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The Third City has a very pure and delicious 
stream of water issuing from the side of the 
wall about thirty feet high, and falling upon 
some broken stone it forms a bright and beauti- 
ful pool; I believe this is called The Pool of 
Clitorius, after the Tono Clitorius mentioned 
by ancient classic writers, the waters of which 
were so delightful to the taste, that those who 
drank preferred it to the most exquisite wine. 

A variety of names are given to the various 
avenues and apartments found in this extraor- 
dinary cavern. One is called The Glauber Salt- 
room, another The Flint-room, another The Bat- 
room, which names are evidently derived from 
the things found in them. One very winding 
passage is called The Haunted Chamber, be- 
cause the walls, from some peculiarity of con- 
struction, echo every word that is spoken, se 
that it seems as if people at various distances 
repeated the conversation in mockery. 

Most of the avenues are beautifully encrusted 
with limestone spar, and in many places the 
arches rest on columns of spar absolutely mag- 
nificent. The spaces between the columns are 
often hung with rich festoons of spar, which by 
torch-light reflect all the colours of the rain- 
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bow. Some of these brilliant pillars of spar, 
sixty or seventy feet in height, stand in basins 
of water, which comes trickling down their 
sides, and then passes away silently among the 
cavities of stone. These columns and the ba- 
sins they rest in are said to surpass all similar 
works of art in beauty and splendour. In the 
centre of one of the avenues, the spar happens 
to arrange itself in such a manner as to form a 
large chair, encircled by several smaller ones ; 
the largest is called Wilkins’ Armed Chair. 
These seats are surrounded by columns of flut- 
ed spar, and the arch above is studded with 
knobs of spar, dazzling stalactites, and superb 
festoons. The air throughout this great cavern 
is pure and refreshing. Those who have in- 
haled this clear nitrous atmosphere for several 
hours, feel very faint when they come out into 
the open air above ground. 

The entrance to Mammoth Cave is through 
a pit about forty feet deep and one hundred 
and twenty in circumference. At the bottom 
of this pit is the entrance avenue of the cave, 
about fifty feet high and thirty wide. The 
first hoppers, where saltpetre is manufactured, 
are about one mile from the entrance. 
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A few years ago, a mummy was found in a 
state of great preservation in the interior of 
Mammoth Cave. It was a woman, about six 
feet high, and so perfectly dried, that it weigh- 
ed but twenty pounds at the time it was dis- 
covered. The top of the head was bald, and 
the hair on the back part of it was short, and of 
a sandy hue. The lips had dried away, and 
discovered a fine set of teeth, as white as ivory. 
The hands and feet were perfect, even to the 
nails, and very delicate. Slie was muifled up 
in a number of garments made of a species of 
wild hemp and the bark of a willow, which 


formerly grew in Kentucky. ‘lhe cloth was of 
a curious texture, made up in the form of 
blankets with handsome borders. Bags of the 
same cloth were found by her side, filled with 
beads, trinkets, and implements of industry. 


Among the articles was a musical instrument, 
made of two pieces of cane, put together some- 
thing like a double flageolet, and curiously in- 
terwoven with feathers. There were likewise 
a bowl of singular workmanship, and a very 
beautiful vandyke made of feathers. This 
mummy was exhibited m various parts of the 
United States, and excited great curiosity. A 
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thousand conjectures were formed as to her 
origin, and the cause of her being entombed 
alone in that great cave ; but to this day there 
is no settled belief who she was, or how long 
she had been buried. 

The manner of her interment indicates that 
she was of considerable consequence; and 
there is every reason to suppose she had been 
buried hundreds of years before she was dis- 
covered. It was avery general opinion that 
she was some famous Indian Queer ; but Indi- 
ans always have coal-black hair, and hers is 
said to have been of a sandy hue; severa! of 
the articles found with her likewise differed 
materially from anything of the Indian kind 
ever found in this country. 

This mummy was discovered by some labour- 
ers, who were digging saltpetre, about three 
miles from the entrance of the cave. She was 
sitting with her hands clasped upon her sto- 
mach, between four limestone slabs, about 
eight feet below the pavement. The nitre in 
the cave is supposed to have been the cause of 
its preservation. If I recollect aright, it crum- 
bled very much after having been some time 
exposed to the air. 
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The Child’s Address to the Kentucky Mummy. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Anp now, Mistress Mummy, since thus you’ve been found 
By the world, who has long done without you, 

In your snug little hiding-place far under ground— 

Be pleased to speak out as we gather around, 
And let us hear something about you! 


By the style of your dress you are not Madam Eve— 
You of course had a father and mother ; 
No more of your line have we power to conceive, 
As you furnish us nothing by which to believe 
You had husband, child, sister, or brother. 


We know you have lived, though we cannot tell when, 
And this was by eating and drinking, 


To judge by your teeth, and the lips you had then; 
And we see you aré one of the children of men, 
Though long from their looks you’ye been shrinking. 


Who was it that made you a cavern so deep, 
Refused your poor head a last pillow, 

And bade you sit still when you’d sunken to sleep, 

And they’d bound you and muffled you up in a heap 
Of clothes made of hempen and willow ? 


Say, whose was the ear that could hear with delight 
The musical trinket found nigh you ? 
And who had the eye that was pleased with the sight 
Of this form (whose queer face might be brown, red, or 
white,) 
‘Trick’d out in the jewels kept by you ? 
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We think, could we hold up a glass to that face, 
And show its odd shape and expression, 
Your own native likeness you hardly would trace— 


You’d perceive you’d grown old, and would ask us to place 


Your toys in another’s possession ! 


Your hands that in bonny companionship meet, 
We wonder what hands they have shaken— 
With what kind of feelings your heart used to beat— 
If your eyes ever wept ; and we look on your feet, 
And wonder what paths they have taken. 


Come, say, if in anger, in joy, or in woe, 

In what sort of way you would shew them ; 
In what kind of language your thoughts used to flow— 
By whom you were buried, and how long ago— 

From only yourself can we know them. 


We see you were taught both to work and to play, 
By the things in the bags kept so near you; 

But had you a mother who taught you to pray— 

To sing a sweet hymn at the close of each day, 
And to feel that your Maker could hear you ? 


If so, from this clay now so shrunken and dried, 
That we know not on earth who would save it, 
We trust that your spirit went up, when you died, 
With its sins all forgiven, its cares laid aside, 
To live with the Being who gave it! 
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GOOD LITTLE MITTY. 
A Story for very small Children. 


Ame tia Oscoop was avery good little child. 
She was as busy as a bee; you know the bee . 
works all the long summer day to fill his honey- 
pots, before winter comes to kill the pretty 
flowers. When Amelia first began to talk, she 
called her own name Mitty Osdod; for the 
words were too big for her little tongue, and 
she could not speak them quite plain. This 
made her older sister smile; and afterward, 
when she was quite a large girl, she always cal- 


led her Mitty. 1am sure Mitty had very bright 
eyes, for they spied out every thing ; and I am 
very sure she had a nimble tongue, for she 
talked about every thing. When hersister Mary 
was sitting beside her at work, she would talk 


? 


all the time. ‘‘ Sister Mawee,” she would say, 
‘here is a little fly eating up my sugar. He 
sucks—sucks—sucks. Why don’t he eat it up, 
sister Mawee? How long it takes him to eat 
a little piece of sugar. There, you may have it 
all, poor fly—for I know you are hungry, and 
have not had any breakfast. My mother puts 


me in my little arm-chair, and ties on my little 
6 
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blue apron, and gives me a porringer of good | 


warm milk for my breakfast, every morning; but 
you have not got any mother, or any arm-chair, 
poor little fly ; and you may eat all my sugar for 


your breakfast. Now he has stopped eating, | 


and he is rubbing his hands together, just as 
kitty does, when she washes her paw. Kitty 
puts her tongue in the milk, when she eats. 
Where is the fly’s tongue, sister Mawee ?”’ 
Mary called her a chatterbox; and told her 


that the fly had a little tube in his mouth, | 
through which he sucked the sugar; just as 


little girls sometimes suck cider with a straw. 
A few days after Mitty went to see an ele- 
phant; and her sister showed her the elephant’s 


trunk. She saw him pick up a quarter of a | 
dollar with his trunk, and drink a bottle of | 
wine. Then her sister told her the little fly © 


had a trunk very much like the elephant; only 


the elephant’s trunk was very large indeed, | 


and the fly’s trunk was very, very small. 


Mitty listened very attentively to what her | 


sister said ; and when she got home, her head 
was so full of what she had heard, that she 


told her mother she had been to see a great 4 
big fly. This made her brother John laugh | 
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od @ very much. When his little sister grew older, 
nut | he loved to plague her, by calling an elephant 
ir, * Mitty’s fly.’ Mitty was a very good-natured 
for little girl. I never heard her speak a cross 
ig, | word in my life. When John laughed at her 
as about the elephant, she did not cry, or pout, or 


tty push her brother away. She only said, ‘ Sis- 
ts. | ter Mawee told me the fly was just like the 
elephant.” ‘Oh, no! Mitty,” said Mary, “I 
1er | did not tell you the fly was just like the ele- 


th, | phant. A fly has wings you know, and can 
as | fly away; but the elephant has no wings; he 
w. | cannot fly away. I only told you the fly hada 
le- little trunk with which he sucked up his food, 


t’s | very much like the elephant.’’ John kissed 
fa | Mitty, and said she was a very little girl, and 


of |} could not remember all that was told her; but 
fly 4 she was the best little playmate in the world; 
ily and because she was such a good girl, she 
2d, | should come out in the sunshine, and see him 
| blow soap-bubbles. Mitty was very glad to go 
1er ' with her brother; and she gave him her hand, 
ad and ran jumping along, as happy as a little 
he || butterfly among the roses. 
sat | While John was fixing a bowl of soap and 
gh || water, to make the bubbles, she ran to the barn 
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to get a big straw for him. Her little lamb 
heard her coming, and he ran to her, crying, 
baa! baa! I do not believe there ever was a 
little girl so happy as Mitty was then. She 
laughed so loud, you might have heard her 
merry voice all over the garden. She loved 
her little lamb dearly. She picked some sweet 
clover for him, and he ate it out of her hand ; 
and when she went to carry the big straw to 
John, the little lamb ran after her as fast as he 
could make his troiters go. John says, ‘‘one 
of these days, when the lamb is bigger, perhaps 
father will cut some wool from his back, and 
make Mitty a nice warm pair of stockings.” 
But kind little Mitty says, ‘“ Oh, no! indeed ; 
for then my little lamb would be cold.’”” John 
told her they would not make the lamb cold; 
for they would cut off very little wool, and they 
would cut it when the weather was warm. So 
Mitty was very well contented to have some 
nice warm stockings. She sat down on the 
grass with her lamb in her arms, and watched 
the bright soap-bubbles as they flew up in the 
air. Sometimes she would laugh so loud, and 
clap her hands, that the little lamb would jump 
upon his feet, to see what the matter could be. 


LITTLE MITTY. 
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There was a beautiful litthe humming bird fly- 
ing about among the vines in the garden, and 
eating his supper in the honeysuckle blos- 
soms; and when he flew up in the air, the co- 
lours on his wings were so bright, that Mitty 
clayped her hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Gh! bro- 
ther John, see—see that bubble bird!’ She 
called him so because his feathers were bright 
as the rainbow, and glittered in the sun-light 
just like the soap-bubbles. 

When Mitty went to bed that night, she was 
very tired ; for she had played a great deal, and 
her little feet ached. She fell asleep in her 
arm-chair, with her porringer of milk, half full 
in her lap. Her mother undressed her, and 
was going to put her to bed without hearing 
her say, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep;’’ for 
she thought her little girl was too sleepy to say 
it. But Mitty knelt down before her mother, 
and said, ‘‘ Let me say my prayers, mother; 
for God is very good to me. He gave me my 
father, and my mother, and sister Mawee, and 
brother John; and he made my little lamb, and 
the bubble bird, and the great big fly, and the 
little fly, and the old cow, that gives me milk 
for my supper. God loves little Mitty, mother; 
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and I must not go to sleep without saying my 
prayers to God.” 

Her mother kissed her, and called her a good 
little child ; and Mitty folded her hands in her 
mother’s lap, and said her prayers. Then her 
mother laid her down in her clean soft bed, 
and kissed her, and bade her good night; and 
the last thing Mitty said was, ‘‘Good night, 
mother; when I am big enough I will knit pa- 
pa some stockings out of my lamb’s wool, and 
my little Bantam hen will lay some eggs, and 
when 1 am a great big girl, I will make some 
custards for you.”’ 

I am sure, if Mitty lives to be a young lady, 
she will be very good, and every body will love 
her; and the reason I think so is, because she 
is such a kind, obedient little girl. She never 
speaks a cross word; and she tries to help her 
mother and sister all she can. Yes, I am very 
sure Mitty will be a good woman. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘« NerrHerR do men put new wine into old bot- 
tles, lest the bottles break.’ Matthew, ix. 17. 
Some people do not understand this sentence, 
because they think the Jews in ancient times 
used glass bottles, just as we do; but this was 
not the case. New wine does not cause glass 
bottles to break. The ancient Jews did not 
know how to manufacture glass. They dressed 
a whole goat’s skin, or calf-skin, and after 
sewing it up in the original shape of the ani- 
mal, they used it to carry water and wine. 
When these leathern bottles were old, the fer- 
mentation of the new wine would sometimes 
cause them to burst. Such bottles are still used 
in Madeira, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and in some 
Asiatic and African countries. In the streets 
of Madeira, boys may be seen with poles strung 
full of goat-skins, ready prepared for the wine- 
press. When carried thus for sale, they are 
inflated with wind, so as to resemble the shape 
of the living animal. In Portugal, it is a com- 
mon thing to see two hog-skins filled with wine 
and slung across the back of a mule, looking 
exactly like a couple of live pigs taking a ride. 
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‘“* Wherefore art thou red in thine cpparel, and 
thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine- 
vat.” Isaiah, ixii. 2. At vintage time, the 
Jews used to throw the ripe grapes into a large 
vat, and the workmen jumped in and trod upon 
them, in order to press out the juice. This 
process, of course, stained their feet and their 
garments. The same custom now prevails in 
the island of Madeira, which is more famous 
for its rich wines than any other place in the 
world. 

** And his meat was locusts and wild honey.” 
Matt. iii. 4. Locusts are eaten in a great many 
parts of the world, and cooked in a great va- 
riety of ways. In some countries they are 
stewed, or fried, or made into soup, and salted, 
or preserved, as we do herrings; among other 
nations, they are ground, mixed up with flour, 
and baked into cakes. It is said the Arabs 
sometimes eat them without any other prepa- 
ation than pulling off the head, legs, and wings. 
In Barbary and the South of Africa, they are 
considered a very great delicacy. Not being 
accustomed to such food, we are apt to think 
it disgusting; but I do not know why it is in 
reality more so than oysters eaten without 
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cooking. One is a raw insect, and the other a 
raw fish, by no means inviting in its appear- 
ance. Some people suppose John the Baptist 
fed on these insects ; but the more prevailing 
opinion is that he ate the pods of the Locust tree. 
In Syria, the pods of some species of the Locust 
tree are considered very sweet and nourishing. 

“ Ye shall cut down their groves and burn 
their graven images with fire.’ Deuteronomy, 
vii. 5. The command to cut down the groves 
was given because it was then, as it now is, a 
custom among Heathen nations to place their 
altars and idols in the midst of groves. Some 
commanding situation, such as the top of a 
well-shaded hill, was usually preferred, and here 
the Pagans placed their images of stone or 
wood, and offered sacrifices upon their altars. 
This is the reason why groves and high places 
are so expressly forbidden as places of worship 
in the Old Testament. ‘The ancient priests of 
Britain, called Druids, killed thousands of hu- 
man victims, and offered them to their false 


‘gods in the depth and stillness of their dark 


groves. This custom rendered groves sacred 
in the eyes of an ignorant and superstitious 
people. Some think the pointed arches, which 
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give such a singularly rich appearance to the 
interior of Gothic churches, are merely an imi- 
tation of a long line of trees with their branch- 
es interwoven at the top. 

«« And he made the laver of brass, and the foot 
of it of brass of the looking-glasses of the wo- 
men.’ Exodus, xxxviil. 8. This sentence 
sometimes puzzles young readers. ‘‘ How can 
glass be converted into brass,’’ they will ask ; 
“and how could they have looking-glasses 
hundreds and hundreds of years before the ma- 
nufacture of glass was invented.”’ The word 
should have been translated mirrors instead of 
looking-glasses. The Jews, Romans, and other 
ancient nations, used mirrors of polished brass, 
similar to those now in common use in Turkey, 
In Persia, they are made of polished steel. 
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THE PEACH BLOSSOMS. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Come here! come here! Cousin Mary, and see 

What fair ripe peaches there are on the tree— 

On the very same bough that was given to me 
By father, one day last spring. 

When it look’d so beautiful, all in the blow, 

And I wanted to pluck it, he told me, you know, 

That I might—but, that waiting a few months would show 
The fruit that patience might bring. 


And, as I perceived by the sound of his voice, 

And the look of his eye, it was clearly his choice 

That it should not be touch’d, I have now to rejoice 
That I told him we’d let it remain. 

For, had it been gather’d when full in the flower, 

Its blossoms had wither’d, perhaps, in an hour, 

And nothing on earth could have given the power 
That would make them flourish again ! 


But now, of a fruit so delicious and sweet 
I’ve enough for myself, and my playmates a treat ; 
And they tell me, besides, that the kernels secrete 
What, if planted, will make other trees ; 
For the shell will come open to let down the root— 
A sprout will spring up, whence the branches will shoot, 
There’ll be buds, leaves, and blossoms, and then comes the 
fruit— 
Such beautiful peaches as these ! 
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And Nature, they say, like a mighty machine, 
Has a wheel in a wheel, which, if ought comes between, 
It ruins her work, as it might have been seen 
Had it not given patience this trial. 
From this, I’ll be careful to keep it in mind, 
When the blossoms I love, that there lingers behind 
A better reward, that the trusting shall find 
For a trifling self-denial ! 


Tue little Duke of Bordeaux, grandson of 
Charles X, had two beautiful little ponies, about 
as large as Newfoundland dogs, sent him as a 
present from Corsica. Since the little Duke 
and his royal relatives have been exiled from 
France, these /pretty little animals have been 
taken care of in the stable of the Duke de 
Noalles. An elegant little caléche, drawn by 
these ponies, every day makes its appearance 
in the drive of the Bois de Boulogne. 
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om, THE YOUTHFUL GARRISON. 
BY Cc. 8. OF BOSTON. 
» Wuatl am about to tell you actually took 
| place within the last year, in a small town in 
» Treland. 

i A party of disorderly men, whom they call 
' Rockites, had been in the habit of breaking 
| into houses in the country and depriving the 
of [| occupants of their fire-arms and other instru- 
out | ments of defence. One day, after having rob- 
is a | bed several families of these articles, they call- 
ike — ed at the cottage of aman by the name of 
om — Lally, who was game-keeper to some rich no- 
sen | bleman. At the time of their visit, the man 
de — was absent, and there were none in the house 
by — but three boys, his sons, the eldest of whom 
ace — was not fourteen years of age. The lads were 
not taken by surprise: they had seen the rioters 
approaching, and had fastened all the doors 
‘and entrances with a determination to resist 
them. These brave children had likewise col- 
lected a quantity of stones and other missiles 
to throw at the intruders. On attempting to 
force an entrance, they were saluted with a 
shower of stones, and bravely accosted by the 
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boys, who said they had four guns, which they 


did not mean to surrender. The Rockites 


threatened and entreated, but all in vain: the 7 
; Ww. 


resolute lads stood, each at his post with gun 


in hand, telling them to come and take the | 
arms, if they could do it. At length the Rock- ~ 


ites determined to scale the roof and open a 
passage ; on learning which, the young defend- 
ers declared they would shoot the first one 
who should show himself. Finding it impossi- 


> to 


ble to gain their object and afraid lest the lads © 


should carry their threat into execution, the | 


cowardly ruffians at last retreatea. Thus three 


little boys, by their firmness and presence of © 
mind, preserved their father’s house from riota- | 


tion. 
The. conduct of these spirited children was 


represented to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, | 


who rewarded them handsomely for their cou- 
rage and perseverance. 
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A USEFUL HORSE. 


A GENTLEMAN in Indiana owns a horse, that 


+ when turned into the barn-yard, goes directly 


} to the Pump, takes the handle in his teeth, and 


throws the water with as much regularity asa 


) man could, until he has pumped enough for 
: himself, and all the horses on the farm. 
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No one ever attempted to teach him this 
very convenient trick; it was altogether of his 
own invention. 


SIBERIAN LILY. 


In Kamtschatka there is a species of lily very 
abundant, the bulbs of which are baked, and 
ground into flour. This flour is used in 
soups, and makes very excellent bread. Some- 
times the bulbs are boiled and eaten like pota- 
toes. There is a careful little mouse in this 


> cold country, which hides away in the earth 
| great stores of this valuable vegetable ; and in 
» bright weather he is cunning enough to bring 
| them out to dry in the sunshine. The natives 
} watch for these hoards, and seize upon them; 


' for their poor little steward. 


they are kind enough, however, to leave some 
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NEW BOOKS. 


I wovuLtp recommend to my little readers a very entertaining little 
book, full of pretty pictures, called The Adventures of a Yankee, or 
Tue Sincuvar Lire or Jonn Lepyarp. 


Likewise, SaRaH AND HER Cousins, or Goodness better than / 
Knowledge. By L. of Rhode Island, who has written so many pleasing [| 


stories for the Miscellany. 


The Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, formerly Principal’of the Asylum [7 
for the Deaf and Dumb, has written an excellent little volume, called [ 
Tue CuiLp’s Book on THE Sout. The style is simple and enter- F 


taining ; yet it is well calculated to make children think deeply on the 
subject of their own immortality. 


The author of two uncommonly good books, viz. The Children’s 


Robinson Crusoe and The Adventures of Congo, has written another, [7 
which will be sure to please American children, called THe Lire or [7 


La Farvetre. 


Mahlon Day, of New-York, who has published a great many things : 
to please little children, and do them good, has just published a collec- 
tion of pretty little verses, called Easy RuyMes. 


A long time ago, I told our little readers about a small book of music, 
called the Child’s Song Book, and I copied for them a song about poor 
little puss, which they all liked very much. Afterward I told them 
about another collection of music, made on‘purpose for them, and called 
the Juvenile Lyre.* I now eopy a song from this book too; and I 
hope they will soon learn to sing it. There is no lovelier sight than @ 
family of children uniting their little voices in music. 


* Both these books were published by Richardson, Lord, & Hol- 
brook. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


Larghetto. 
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